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In 1975-1976, ESEA Title VII initiated a fovuS-year project to fundjithe. 



expansion%f the' Milif^aukee Bilingual Education Pix)gram, This support supple- 
mented the localiy^funde*. program in serving 1,.112 puplie in five elementaiy . 



and secondary 'schools. . 



^ A •'deve;LopmeAtdl" system of ^lSilingual education enabled pupils to learn • - 

all .^(iab ject content in both English and Spanish from- kindergarten througfcf ' - ^. 
twelfth grade in ah Hispanic cultural context. The bilingual/biculturaL 
teaching* and. supervisory staff developed c\irric\ila to implement prbgram goals 
' aiming to educate students to- feel at home in both languages and cultures and 

to acknowledge their ethnic heritage with pride. * » 

^ . . ^- ■ ■ • . ' ■. . ■■''v'-i.-' ■ V - ■ 

Basfed on standardised test results, the goal of grade leveO^progrcps was 

■i ■ • ■ \ < 

achieved at kindergarten, lower and upper primary in readiness, Eng35.sh .read- 
ing and mathematics when Bilingu^ Program performance Was comparefi with ' ^ 
national norms and Title I or Spanish-sximamed comparison groups. Half-day 
kindergarten children reached the same achievement ^evel as thos^ in full-day ^. 
Classes. Equlvalent/progrqss was not' demonstrated 'at middle primary, the 
level at which many pupils were introdijced to reading in their second language. 

At upper prilnary^Bilingual Program achievement exceeded that of thej * 
Title I Reading and Mathematics -Prbgr^, In addition, Spanish reading 
. achievement w^s high. About 73 percent of pupilS were i<edding |p|lbith langijages. 
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Both bilingual ;and comparison pupils' tested "positive" on a test of self- 
cbnc^pt, A. -sample of pupils indicated positive ^attitudes ^toward Mexican and 
•Puef-to Rican cul'tures and a high level of cultural knowledge. ^ 

Career Orientation, Bilingual Typing, and English. for Latinos were innova- 
tive secondary school courses. Although scheduling difficulties interfered 
with program operation across all schools, pre/post tests provided clear / 



evidenofi^of program ef feclivel^^s except in English for Latinog^^ at the junior 
high level,. Spani«h'f6r Spanish Speakers, locally- funded' but basic to the 
secondary program, was' effective in in^jroving Spanish reading, writing, and 
Speaking, according to test data. 



Secondary! students endorsed bilingual education.^ Teachers and parents^ 
gave , the pro^^ high ratings in meeting the goals of grade-level achievement 
^d improved student self-esteem. Teachers, supervisors, and the Educational 
Resource Team offered many siiggestions for program iiiprovement. 

' \ .'' • ■ . 
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PREFACE, ^ • 

* * , ' * 

This is the annual evaluation report of the Title Vll coraponelits of the 
Milwaukee Bi lingual^ cultural Education Program funded by /Title J[ (60-115^) 
and Title VII (sbso^SA) of the Elementaijy and Secondary Education Act of 1967 
and the Milwaukee Public Schools. » » . 

The report covers the results of the 1975-1976 assessment of piipil pro^ 
gress toward achievement 9f the program's academic and affective goals in 
elementary and secondary schools. 'It includes observations by parents, 
teachers, administrators ,^ and the Educational Resource Team. 

Data are presented descriptively in the body of the rei>ort and tabled in 
detail in the Appendix. 
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Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act - 

"■■1 - ' » . 'I 

TiliJe Vll of the Elementary ^d Secondary' Education*. Act, Bilin- 
gixaii Education ' ^ > 

V' <■ ■ P 

•Milwaukee Public Schools 

Tests of Basic Experiences * • , ^ 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests • ^ . . 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

Bilingual Program group ' ■ 

« 

ConQDarison group ^ 
Kindergarten 

Lower Primary (first grade) 
Middle Primary (second grade) — 
Upper Primaiy (third grade) 
Semester 



Number of pupils 
Mean (average) score 



Standard Deviation (Average dispersal of scores above and below 
the mean) * 

A meaisure of ihe probability that the difference between scores 
is not due to chance 

.A measure of the contribution of a particiilar factor (age, for 
example) to the group total score 

Figure 
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. , ^0 INTRODUCTICN 

' ^ - . ^• 

Since' Congressional passage of the Bilingual ^cation Act in 1968, mtle 
JiTL has provided seed money to initiate special progranis for I^Lspanic pupils 
. in Milwaukee. The program 'staked in 1969-1970 wfth Title VII ftinding of two 
grade levels at two elementary schools and one subject content area at two 
secondary schools. An additional bilin'gual grade^vel and at leart one • / 
secondary subject were added with Title VII support at the^eginning of each f 
year, and the Milwaukee Public Schools ^assumed support for theVestab'liahed / 
bilingual Classes. Prom 1969 to 1^76, 'eseA Title I iWshed' classroo^ al4s 
- and Reading .Center teachers . In addition to providing ongoi^'f inanci^^^'^ 
• support, the Milwaukee Board^f^ School Dir;ctors endorsed ^^d^^ ' -, 

bilingualAifiultural-education program as' official policy in''l97^By the end 
of 1975, bilin«ual/bicultural education components were available' i^*1 5 schools 
and served l-,2i2 ' students ^ur^g the school year. ^" " 

■ ' " ■ . •* . , ^ ! 

Two high schools, one junifr/senior high, 'two juJiior highs, seven public 
and one non-public elementary school received ESE^L Title VII ' support iA Milwau-. " 
kee dvlring 1975-19J6. _This/f\m^ding launched a four-year projefet of Bilingual 
Program education In fefght elementary schools, kindergarten through grade three,. 

and three innovative courses at the. secondary school level. 

■ , - .■ ' . ■ 

The fo^;^Kirearj«.oject initiated in 1975-1976 strengthened existing bilin- • ' 
gual classes at all Uvels by providing curriculum materials, teacher training, ' 
evaluation, school liaison with parent/community, and personnel for innovative ' . 
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corapohentg. Figure 1 illustrates present program Igcations. . Table 1 traces^ 
prog^am^growth from 1969 through 1975-1976. Table 2 presents budget and fundin 



dat^* 



* ' A court-ordered desegregation plan to be implemented in 1976-1977 vail 
pJILlt the Bilingual Program to remaia intact in ^response to §he special needs 
of the' Latin coiumunity. It is\passible that bilingual education mil be 
expanded 'to include additional languages and to become a specialty projlfara. 
whic^ would promote integration by aittractihg interested si5^cients from the\ \ 



city and suburbs to a central location. 
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figure 1 . LOCATION o)^$CHOOLS HAVING BILINGUAL 
^ PROGRAMS 




KEY 

♦ Title VII /MPS Sites 

• MPS Sites 

9 Community Schcx)) 



PROGRAM DESCRIPT^JN 



Curriciilum 

~~ ^ — ^ ' ' '■ ■ ! . 

Prom its beginning in ^^69, Milwaxikee has had a developmental bilingual 
• 'program, bne in which proficiency in both Eriglish and Spanish is the long-tenn . 

goal. This* is in contrast to the alternative transitioilal bilingual ptDgram 

: . 

k ^ ' ' - ' ^ ■ c/ 

ojften followed elsewhere wherein Spanish is used only to facilitate the transi- 
tion to English and' the sti^dent's absorption into the regHiar school program* 
In the developmental design, all . curriculum offerings are. taught "^in both lang- 
uages. The student learns his initial reading skills in his dominant language. 
After the student has reached a ^^mctional reading ^^"^^ ^ firs\i language 
and acquired, sufficient coraprehisnsion arid speaking^ skills in his second lang- 
liaige, he begins to' read in the second language. The switch to second-language 

reading • usually occiors at lower or middle primary for pupils who enter the 

•' • ^' . 
progrlun. in kindergarten, or lower primatry. For older students, it is dependent 

on many factors. The crucial fa^JbCrs appear to be the. entering reading level 

in- the dominant laij^age and the> slpudent's motivation. As a second language, 

English, being the language of the general environment, is generally acquired 

fasttfJUilian Spanish. During the summers, bilingual staff members have developed . 

Sp^^&^Pversions^ of the regular curricula within a framework of Spanish culture. 

The new secondary subjects, Bilingual Typing, Career Orientation, and English . 

for Latinos^^ave no parallel anywhere. Teachers guides and cxirriculum mate- 1 

rials were written to fill program needs and' revised when necessary according ^ 
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\o experience with the unique curricula. 



Program growth since' 1969 is detailed in Table 1. Table 2 presents annual 



^budgets and funding sources. 
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SCHOOLS, PROGRAM COMPONENTS j M) POPULATION 
BILDf U£ EDDCATION PROOM, 1969-1976 : 
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School 
' Year 


Tiie VII 
'^Schools; 


Grade j 

Level '■ , ^ 


New Title VII 
\ " Components 


Number 

of 
Students 


Number of 
Professional 
School Staff 

* 


■ Number of ' • 
Non-Professional 
. School Btaff 



T 

Bilingdal curriculum with 
cultural emphasis 



1969- ' Bruce- 

1970 , Guadalupe 
^ Comnuni'ty, 
^ • School ' 

Vieau • 



1-2 



30 



2.5 




South ^ 



Lincoln 



10-12 



7r12 



Bilingual curricula with 
cultural emphasis 

^lingual Reading, Semester 2 
Bilingual Student Advisor 
Hispano-American Culture, 
Language, and Hi'Story 

Bilingiial Student Advisor 
Higpano-Araerican Culture, 
Language, 'and History 



(Sem 1) 

'1.5 . 
(Sem 2)' 



I16 



0.5 



\9\ 



'970- 

.1971 



Bruce- j 

Guadalupe 
Conmunity 
School 



Vieau 



1-5 team teacher 



59 ^ i^ 



Team teacher \ 

Spanish Qurriculum Develop- 
ment Cfiter,, field testing 
startd 

CoDKunfty. liaison 



T07' 



(Continued on next page) 
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School 
Year 



Title ra :. 
Schools ' 



, Grade 
Level 



NewTitle VII 
Program' 
Components. 



Numbe:^, 
Students 



Number of 
Professional 
School Staff 



Number of 
Non-Professional 
School 'Staff 



19T0- 

1971 
Cont'd 



•South 10-^2 



Lincoln 



7-12 



Bilingual !j.S, History 

Bilingual U.S. -History 
bilingual Rea 




■^31 
'62 

359 



T 



2 
2 

12 



2 



1971- 
1972 



' Vieau- 



..1 .v.t 



, South- 



Lincoln 



K-3 



10-12 



Bilingual Resource Teacher 
Second team teacher | 
. Kindergarten extended to full 
day, . ' . ■ ' . 

< 

Personal Economics and Socio- 
' logy 
Second student advisor 



.125 



■136 



7-12 



Reading ' . ., V ^ 21 
U.S. History and Hispano-^ 
Jlmerican Culture, Language , 
and History dropped 

■ 282. 



2.1 




1.5 



7.5 



1572- ' 
1973 



Vieau 
South 



Lincoln 



k4 Bilingual Readin^eacher 

10-12 Hiszfc^ Setting, Qui- . 
(fanle, ahd Tutorial Program 



7-12 



'U'S. Hiipty and 
■ Araer^ 
and History "! 
Second student ai 




T29 
155 

67 



■351 



'J 



9 ■ 
2.2 

2 ■ 



13.2 



5 ' 
3 

9 



10 
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(Continued on next page) 



School Title^VII - <}rade • 
Year Schools^ . Levels 



Prograni 
Components . 



,,• of^ Profession^ :^ Non-Professional. 
Students ^Scl^^ol 'staff ■ ; School Stfiff • 



197}- Vieau 

197^ . 

South 



10-12 



Fifth gradA, , ' 

Seaond. reading teacher and 
. counselolf 



1'I5 



' Lincoln ' ?-12 Bilingual guidance jjotosslor 



■ 5: 



18 



I97ih * Vieau 



South 



5-6 Sipgr^e 

10-12 . . /Spanish for Spanish Speakers, 



Ko8ci|zko 7-9 '.. Bilingual Reading 



>*9 
112 

228 



' 5''' ' Mi^''' ^^'^ 



r 



26 
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ehool ■.*ieVIT^^m^ " NewTitle HI /■ Number Noniberof Number of , 
^.r '!^:lLu ¥ PwgrwB ■ ' of Professional \ Non-Messional 

year scboola Qrade , g^^^^^^ School Staff School Stiff' 



Level 



\fr VieaiJ. H Seventh gijade, / 1^5 s 'f'^ - X 

W Gr. 7 One-half itifteraaifjteacher .; » ' 

. Allen-^^ld^ K-UP Kindergarten-Upper Pfiiary 128 ' ^ ' \ 

* . ' * ■ ' ' ' 

Lower Primary-tlpper Primary ^ . 2 "2 

Kindergarten-Upper Primary 119 \ 

Kindergarten-Upper Primary 108 , - \ 

Lower Primary-Upper Prkary 65 2 ^ ^ ^ 2 

One-haif itinerant teacher, A ■ .5 ' 0 



5 


HolDies 


LP-UP 




Kagel 


K-UP 




Pierce 


K-UP 




> 

ciftn 




1 








Bruce" 


1-2 






5-6 


1 

; . 












r 


South ' 

» 


•10-12 






7-12 






.7-9 


t 


t, * . 






• Veils , 


•7-9' 



BilingualTypingland.il .27 \ ■ \ 

Career Orientation 17< 
Spanish for Spanish Speakers ■ 81 • ' 

Bilingual Typing I 9 ' ' 1-5 1-5 

Spanish for Spanish Speakers m8 

English. for Latinos 57 ; 3 ' 3. 

Spanish. for Spanish Speakers l62 . 

English for Latinosi 20c, ' 2, ■ 2 

Spanish for Spanish \Speakers ' ^l ". . 

Vest ''10-12 Bilingual Typing I aid II 12 / 1.5 ' 1»5 

V. ' English for Latinos \ . J7 ; ' ' ' 
• Spanish-for Spanish Sieakera'' 8 ; 



mi 



. mm mm mm in m m m 



t 



mm- Title I 




Scliook 



lotal 



Mr 

of,.. 
Pupils* 



U fer Pupil 



A 




M M 155, 

130,118 i\ 



*,5ir 105,812 „ W 





v355 



'I 



151,250 1^^,211 100,00) 



111,02? J12,«5 



m\ 1 




. 3te,7l2 

. 525,825 

to,lii . 

)28,ftJ. 



m 






551 

5^5 



1,21? 



M56 




■ ■ II8 




1,158.52 

&1J3 

t,i8i.5{- 



« Pdl Emltata, Total WLisM BHinjual top (kluto 15, Title I, iifl title Ifll, 



student Chaxacteristics C 

• . ■ ^ -I ^ . 

With few exceptions, pupils came from Spanish-Aoaerican homes where Stpaiiish 

/. 'Y ? '■ 

was spoken all or some of the time. Parents who enrolled their claldren in the 
program and secondary students who selected it wished to retain their ciiltural 
heritage. Several black parents on the noirth'side enrolled their projnariJr 
children in the Bilingual Program. Although Anglos were welcomed, verjrj,few 
opted for a bilingual education. At every 'grade level, students repre3fented 
all stages of acculturation from newly-arrived to third and fourth generation 
in the U,S,A, and all degrees of language/dominance from monolingual English or 
Spanish to bilingual. Those bom in other .countries had education backgrounds 
varying ftrom excellent to non-existerrt, depending on socio-economic status, 

. i 

Teaching Methods 

All of the aforementioned student characteristics caused teaching methods 

and class procedures to differ from those used in a regular classroom in the 

^ > 

following trays: ^ 

■} . 

— more individualized instruction work in' small groups of 
similar language and achievement levels 

— team -teaching of special language and ability groups across 
grade levels 

— an aide in each classroom to assist the teacher with 
record-keeping and the* pupils with practice work 

— teacher responsibility for students doing practice teaching 
in bilingual education 

— classroom open to visitors a demonstration project 

— use of Spanish and English as languages of instruction 



r 



— pilot use of special cvirriculum materials " and eveiluation 
instruments 



- 16 - 
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— management of varying degrees of pupil language dominance 
and ability levels vhile "teaching all subjects in. both 
languages ». 

■ .• ■. • / 

.staff ^ . - 
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The p^igr'am As managed by a, director, a coordinator, tod one elementary-/ 
and one secondary, supervising teacher. In 1975- a Latin was appointed to 
tbe ^.Superintendent's administrative -staff. A Parent Coordinator was appointed 
as liaison to commmity/school offices on the north and south sides, each 
staffed with a comnunity worker and clerical help. . The School Board eniployed 
a Hispanic social worker, psychologist, and leaining disabilities teacher. 
Milwaukee Public Schools curriculum specialists assisted with program develop- 
ment. Program teachers were bilingual and bicultiiral. . Teachers attended pre- 
service workshops. They m^t'-with consultants during elementary and secondary 
inservice workshops on new materials, individualization of instruction, and 
revision of curriculL Payment of, tuition and books encouraged teachers to 
take university courses related to bilingual education. Administrative/staff 
c'bmmmication was maintained by a monthly meeting of school staff representa- 
tives and by school visits of supervising teachers. Twenty -of 71 undergraduate 
student applicants were awarded traineeships to iQvenio College or the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee for preparation as Bilingual Program teachers. 



Conmitments 

Title VII Bilingual Program classrooms participated as: 

~ field test sites for new Grade '4 through 6 curricula in Spanish 
language, folklore, and social studies. These were developed by 
the Midwest Materials Development Center housed at Forest Home , 
Avenue School, Milwaukee. 

• - ^7 - ■ ' . 
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Held test siteis for Spaziish Ciirriculum Development Center, 
MiantL, Florida . 

model program dertonstratidn sites, for educators from 
arovuid the wox^ld 



■c 
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^ EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



Activities 



Evaluation activi'l|es included: 



assessment '|)f student achievemant 

— su3?yeys of "^student, parent, and staff attitude 

• . ■ j>\ 

deveibpinienti^pf systems to monitor student progress 



— a system^iw^ survey to identify Spanish-dominant students 

— a syjet^a-wi^^ stirvey to identify non-English baikground / 
■ students of -vaU*^ languages 

— deve^cpmerm of^a- test of Spanish reading comprehension 

- ~ develbpmerf^ ana ^publication of "Compendium of Measures for 
Bilj.ngual Assessment" and a fllfi of specimen sets 

— presentationtt Qif a seminar on evaluation of bilingual educa- 
tion at tl^iju^^al meeting of the Wisconsin Educational 
Research 4#^oci*ation 

The majn Vocus of this report is .the assessment activities, 

1 ■ C 



Content 



Each curriculum had as its core a series of objectives defining what should 
be learned by the end of the course. At pri mary/ elementary levels, pupils were 
tested at the end 6f the year. In May 1976, English reading and arithmetic 
perfoimance was com^>ared with May 1975 for pupils tested at both times. On 
standardized tests, comparisons were made with other pupils in the same schools, 

35 
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Attitudes were compared with .pupils at similar schools. Secondary students 
took pretest£|jppnd posttests at the beginning and ^nd of their courses. 

>,.: j3ample Selection ^ 

Pre/post comparisons are limited to individuals who had both tests. Cam- * 
para^son samples similar to the Bilingual Program groups were, difficult to obtain 
becaxise of program qpcpansion. Admission into the program was voluntary, gather 
than z^andom. 

Ins trumentati on ' , 

Locally-devised teats and monitoring instruments were related to specific 
course objectives and developed in cooperation vd.th program staff. Standardized 
tests assessed general achievement goals for grade-level perfoiiiance. 

Data Analyses / 

^ The .01 level 6f confidence was vised in tests of statistical- significance, 
except where otherwise noted. At the .01 level of confidence, the same resiatsf 
probably would be obtained 99 times out oi/^^ Jn other words, there is a 99 
perc^t probability that dif fer^es in outcome were ^al not ca\ised by 
chancel 

Tn,m1 tat ions of Data - ^ 

Factors which may have introduced error or bias into the data were: 

— comparisons with regular classes which were taught in. English 
only ^ 

— some classrocans had to be (knitted frcm some analyses because 
of lack of data * 

^ 36 



PRIMABY EVALUATION 



s 



The seven schools serving Title VII primary pupils were: 
Allen-Pield 



Bruce-Guadalupe 
Connunity School 

Holmes 

Kagel 

Pierce 

Twenty-s eventh 
Vieau 



Half-day Kindergarten through Upper Primary 

Itinerant teacher fpr multi-il^els 

Lower and Middle Primary 

Half-day Kindergarten through Upiper Primary 

All-day Kindergarten throi^rfh Tipper Primary 

Lower^ and Middle Primary 

All-day Kindergarten through- Uppei' Primary 
and multi-level itinerant teacher for 
Grades 4-8 



Children were enrolled in the program by their parents. 

Table 3 describes total enrollment, attrition, and language dcnninance by 
school and grade level. Five hundred thirty-two enrolled in Septem&er and 88 
entered during the year totaling 620 pupils whp were served. One hundred six 
(17 percent) left the program duidng the year. . Across the primary program, the 
majority (57 percent) were Spanish dominant. Almost half of all children were 
classified as bilingual, at home in either language. 



Many Bi^i^^al Program pupils were also enrolled in ESEA SPitle I programs 

disadvantaged. Criteria for p5irticipation were scores 




for the educati<i 
falling -in the 

language handicap. Pupils in Titie I acadq|pic programs cptold be referred for 



est^ 



^^^artile of nation^il norms for. s^tandardized tests, ox; a 



Title I su^rtive services. At Vieau School, the Bilingual Reading Center 
staff and all bilingual classroom aides were l\mded by Title I. Table 4 reports 
the ex;tensive dnvolv^nt ofMWLtle VII pupils in Title I projects.* For a break- 
down by grade level and scltjjjjjl, see Table I,^ Appendix. , ^ 
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TABIE 3 



ATTRITION AND LANQUAGB DOMHIANCE OP STUDENTS AT FRIMABY I£VEL 

TTTus VII mmmm bilingual sducation program 1973-1976 , 

. - \ 



-School 

• 


Grade 
Level 


Starting 
Enrollment 


Adds 




Total 
Served 


Language Dbninance 


s 

3 

8 

d 

1 

i. 


1 
1 


Mi 

il 
la 


s 

S 

1 

1 


Allen-Pield 


Half-day 














26 






K 






17 


27 


0. 




LP 


21 


'7 


5 


280 


13 


9 


11 


6 




MP 




5 


3 


^ 29 






' 15 


0 




UP 




2 


c.- 




■ .9 


l4 


20 


0 




EP 


1. rfV 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 




4 ' 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


.1 


_0 




















Total 


106 


22 


■•5 


128 


54 


'66 


74 


6 


Bruce- 


LP 


5 


'1 


' 0 


' 4 


0 


4 


0 


0 


Guadalupe , 


^ MP 


1 


0 ■ 


0- 


1 
1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Coonunity 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 ■ 


0 


1 


1 


0 


School 


6 


1 


_0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


_a 




Total 


6 


1 


0 


7 




7 


3 


0 


Holaies 


. li 


19 - 


1 


8 


* 120 




12 


' 5 


0 




MP 






8 


28 ' 


,;i8 


10 


18 






"Total 




4 




48 


26 


22 




0 


i^agel 


Half-day 
K 
LP 


21 
26 


8 

9 


.7 

12 


29 
35 


8 
17 


17 


19 


0 
1 




- MP 


25 


3 


2 


28 


15 


12 


9 


1 ■ 




UP 


24 


-2 


4 






. 12 


17- 


_0 




Total 


96 


^■23 


25 


TI9 


55 


62 


58 


2 , 


Pierce 


All-day 
K " 
LP 
MP 
UP 

Total 


22 

23 

21 
91* 


1 

6 
7. 
-J 

17 


1 

4 

. 4' 
14" 


23 

29 
28 
28' 



108 i- 


1 

ci4 
12 

:i8 


22 

15 
16 

7' 
60 


6 

.16 
16 
12 

50 


0 

0 
0 

3 


* Includes 16 blacks 


' ■ f 
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School 



Twenty-Seventh 



Gra^e 
Level 



LP 
MP 
UP 
•EP 

Total 



E 

LP 
MP 
UP 
EP 
k 

5 
6 

7 
8 

Total 



Total Schools 
T"^clude8~i^-^55^Sks~" 



Starting 
Enrollment 



Adds 



29 
18 

8 

2 

57* 



22 
JO 

33 
30 
5 
3 

2 
2 

3 
2 



132 



532 



4 

0 
_0 

8 



3 

6 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
_0 

13 



■88 



Drops 



8 
6 

_ 0 

18 



5 

4 
4 

3 
2 

. 0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

20 



106 



Total 
Served 



33 
22 
6 
.2 

65 



24 

33 
39 
30 
7 
3 
2 

2 

3 

2 

145 



620 



Language Dominance 



19 
5 
1 
0 



15 
8 
12 

0 
0 
• 0 
0 
1 
0 



42 



249 



14 



40 



l8 

15 
29 
18 
7 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 



98 



355 



5 a 



12 
12 

7 
2 

33 



13 

21 

19 
4 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 



66 



307 



0 
0 
0 
0 



3 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



16 



41 
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TABIE h 



TITLE VII PUPIL INVOLVEMENT * 
IN TITLE I PROGRAMS 1975-1976 
DtJPLICAIED COUNT^ 



Title I 
Programs 



Number of Title I 
^Schools Serving 
Title VII Papils 



Number of Title VII 

Pupils Served 
K LP MP , UP 



Total 



Hath 


5 


22 


16 


24 


10 


72 


liOwer rTjJunry 
Readiness 


i 


0 


1 


0 


0 


A 
1 


Reading Center 


k 


1 


7 , 


40 


39 


87 


Reading Center 


3 


1 


2 


7 


8 


i8 


Coordinated 
Supportive Ser- 
vices Team j 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Bilininial 

Reading 

Center 


• 

1 


1 

\ 


1 


t8 


26 


46 


Guidance 




10 


5 


8' 


8 


31 


Psychologist 




12 


k 


6 


3 


25 


Social Worker 


5 


2 


k 


7 


11 


24 


Clothing 


6 


1 


k 


, 8 


8 


21 


Bilingual Aides 


1 


lit 


Jl 


26 










64 


50 


i44 


146 


4o4 



* HILL = High Intensity Learning Laboratories 

^ Duplicated count results from the fact that some children ao^e in more 
one program, V 



than 
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Kindergarten 



Vieau and Pierce Schools each had one all-day bilingual kindergarten. 

Kagel had one half-day kindergarten with a bilingual and a monolinguta 
English teacher team. The bilingual teacher served half time aa bilingual re- 
source teacher for the school. 

Allen-Pield had two half-day bilingual kindergartens with a bilingual teacher 
and a monolingual English teacher who taught music and readiness skills for one 
hour during each session. The classroom was a practice teaching site. 



The HoMes and Twenty-seventh Street Schools did not operate bilingual kin- 
dergartens. * ' 

All kindergarten pupils in Bilingual Prograjn schools took the Tests of 
Basic Experiences, General Concepts (TOfeE), in English or Spanish during the 

^ first week of school, m October, they were given the James Language Dominance 
Test in English and Spanish for placement in one of five language categories 
(Table 5) based on the child's comprehenaion and production. Results of these 
two tests provided basel^e data and assisted teachers in grouping pupils for 
reading readiness activitiea. During the school year, pupils were monitored in 

■social studies, readiness skills, second language arts, and science. In May, 
children were tested city-wide with the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. With the 
pennlssion of the publisher, a Spanish version of Level 1, Pom P, " was developed 

for all tests except Rhyming. " • 

- ^ - 
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Findings ^ 

Teats of Baaic Experiences t General Concepts 

* ■ ' . ' 

The 80 Bilingual Program pupils tested on the TQBE had an average score of 

12.35« . Thia acore waai near the upper limit (13-00) of the loweat quartLle on 
national norms, which was the criterion for Title Ineligibility, A ccxnparison 
group of 32 Spanish-sumamed pupils was drawn from four Title I €tll-day kinder- 
gartens in Bilingual Program Schools. Of these schools, oiay Vieau had a bilin- 
gual kindergarten. Entering comparison children averaged 8, 38 on the TQBE, , 
significantly lower than entering bilingual kindergarten children (Tal^ 5) • 

TABLE 5 f - 

PERFORMANCE OP BILINGUAL AND SPANISH-SURNAMED 
COMPARESQN KINEERGARTEN PUPILS ON THE 
TESTS OP BASIC EZPiRIENCES, GENERAL CONCEPTS, SEPTEMBER 1975 

Kindergarten jj - SD t 

Group 

Bilingual 80 12.35 ^.8l 

Comparison 32 8.38 . ^ 2.77 5-^7* 

* Difference is significant at or beyond the .0^ level of confidence 



EKLC 



James Language Dominance Test 

Of the 106 kindergarten pupils, 23 percent v/ere monolingual English, 
31 percent Spanish, 31 percent were bilingual, and 15 percent were English- 
dominant but bilingual in comprehension. As shown in Figure 2 and Table II, 
Appendix, 62 percent were in the Spanish-dominant categories and 38 percent in 
English-dominant. Allen-Field School had^over twice as large an English- 
dominant population^^ any other school. 

-31- 
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figure 2. 

KINDERGARTEN CATEGORIES . 

JAMES LANGUAGE DOMINANCE TEST. KtL . 1975 




Note that each of the five categories represents a different linguistic 
challenge for the goal of complete' bilingual education in tenns of ab:^lity to^ 
manipulate the second language and to relate to the second culture. 

Monitor Tests 

1 . Reading Readiness Skills Inventory 

Allen-Pieid, Kagel, and Pierce Schools participated. By the end 
of March, over 80 percent o\ the puoils had achieved 13 of the 13 
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skills. Visual and oral discrimination tasks and eye/hand coordination were 

* ■ ft 

^ ■. 

the weak spots, as shovm in Figure 3 Table III, Appendix, 

FIGURE 5. KINDEBGARTEN READING READINESS 
SKILLS MONITOR 1975-1976 



Monitor Schedule 

Nova&ber-December : - Abilities 1 through 5 
January: Abilities 10 through I6 
March: Abilities 6, 7, 8, 9^ 17, I8 



1, 



Pays c^tt ent ion . 

Ignores minor distractions 



LjbsMttp and understands what is said, 
FblioWfi " 



IT 



oral directions. 



Speaks cliearly so that he is understood. 



Speaks in complete tfentetfces 



Recognizes likeness and differences in: 
Forms and shapes 



Ijetters 



Words 



Word patterns 



7. Hears differences and similarities in 
initial and consonant sounds. 



8. Recognizes vords that rhymed 



9. Is able to arrange pictures in sequence 
that make sense J\ 



lO. Knows left sid 
right 



^fef his body from his 



U. Is able to make his eyes and hands move 
together in a left-to-right direction. 



PERCENT ACHIEVEMENT 



1^ 



40 



100 



12. Recognizes common word meanings in spoken 
context . 



13. Demonstrates that his experiences are 

copmensurate with his age and development 



l4. Cooperates well as part/ of a group 

^~ no] 



15- 



Works alone well for short period of 
time. 



16. Demonstrates interest in print , in words, 
and in books. 



17* Recognizes visual details which enable 
him to match words or to select a word 
which does not belong -to a group 1 



16. Understands that print stands for or 

represents speech. 



lit 
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2m Mathematics : 

Manipulative materials were u&ed on two occasions for small-group 
monitoring o^ mathematics in Mndergai^en. November tasks included 
items on recognition of sets and shapes, serial prder, and similarities 
and differences. The three participating schools averaged 9 to 12 
correct. Itost errors involved shai)e recognition and similarities and 
differences. In March, 15 tasks tested visual memory, positional 
relationships, and classification. 'The grpup had^ over 50 percent 
succearf^on all but two concepts, 'k>ver" and "behind**. 

3. Social Studies 

Pupils in three schools were cMcked on three tasks in December 1975- 
Half or more were able to put on tieir coats without help, hang up wraps, 
and take out and put away play equipment independently. 

k» Science 

All four schools participated in a four-itan science monitoring 
exercise using manipulative materials. Performance was highest in 
recognition of color, tactile, and seasdnal diffei^ces, and lowest in 
specific iden^bffication of the differences. - 

\ '■- 

5. Second Langua^ls 

Reliabl^ monitoring of tinderstanding and speaking the second lang- 
uage was not feasible at the kindergarten level. 

\ ■ ■ ' 
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Ifctropolltan Readlnesa Teata 

As part of the City-Wide Teating Program, all kindergarten children were 
tested in May with the Matropolitan Readiness Testa (MRT). Iisvel 1, Form 
was used in the Bilingual Program in English or iclth the locally-developed 
Spanish version. Ill pupils in ccorparison grotips were tested with I^vel 1, 
EDglish. Jtoalyses were made of two skill areas designated by the test publisher t 
VISUIL (Letter Recognition and Visual Matching tests) and LANQOAfB (School Lang- 
uage and Listening and QiAantitative Language tests). The Rre^-Reading Skills 
Composite Is a total score incUfiding Auditory HoDory and' Rhymlc&g tests in addi- 
tion to the above-named skill az^a tests. There Is no Reading Skills Cdoposite 
for the Spanish version as the Rhyming test was not amenable to translation* 
Conqpariaons were made oft 

1. Blll^g^ft'^ Program pupils tested in English and those tested 
in Spanish. \ 

2. Bilingual Program pupils tested in English and a ccmparison 
group of Spanish-sumamed regular kindergairten pupils y in- 
cluding the TCBE conqpazlson group* 

3. BIHTiffli^l Program pupils and Spanish-eimiamed All-Day Kin- 
dergaorben Program pupils at Vleau School. 

The outcomes are presented graphically in Figure 4. Statistics are in 
Table/ IV, Appendix. Findings revealed that x 

performance of those tested with the English and Spanish 

versions did not differ for the total pix)gram or within 
schools in Visual Skills, Language Skills, or Pre-Reading 
Skills Coioposlte. 

~ performance of bilingual pupils and Spanish-sumamed cqoh 

parison pupils at Vleati School did not differ. The Vleau ^ 
Spanish-sumamed comparison group did not differ from the 
coinbined Bilingual Program kindergartens. 

— the total Bilingual Program rating was "average*^ in all 
skills on the Perfonnance Rating based on national norms 
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for the end of kindergarten, largely because- of hl^ Scores ^ 
at Vieau and Allen-Pield, / ''^ 

' '• . ' . '! . ' ■ ■ 

Bilingual Program total mean score (62.37) on the/ Pre-Reading 
Skills Congxjsite was significantly hij^ier than that of 779 
pupils in the TitXe I All-Day Kindergarten Program (57.07). 



KINDERGARTEN PERFORMANCE ON THE METROPOLITAN 
READINESS TESTS J976 



70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 



7I-72" 



Average 



Low 




-PR 

High 24-25* 9 



Average 



20-21' 



Low 




PRE-READING SKILLS- COMPOSITE 



BILINGUAL .KGN 
SPANISH-SURNAMED 
COMPARISON 

TITLE I ALL-DAY KGN 



Vi|IAL . 
fiH^ ENGLISH VERSION 
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confirming past findings, length of kindergarten day (half 
day or all day) was not a factor in Bilingual Program per- 
formance on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests Both half- 
day and all-day programs were represented in high scoring 
and low scoring schools* 

compared with Bilingua3.. Program pupils , regular kindergarten 
Spanish-sumamed scored lower on the TOBE pretest and at the 
same level on the MR* posttest. However, pretest perfor- 
mance on the TOBE, General Concepts, was not a reliable pre- 
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dictor of end-of -kindergarten perforaance on the MRT. The 
correlation was 602. was 10.1, indicating that perfor- 
mance on the TQBE accounted for only ten percent of the 
variance in the two sets of test 'scores. 

on the English Fre-Reading Skills Coinposite, Allen-^leld 
half-day kindergarten pupils scored significantly higher 
than Kagel($^r Pierce pupils. Vieau scored the same as 
Allen-Field but not sigriificantly higher than the others 
because of the small number tested at Vieau (Table 
Appendix) • ^ ^ 



Sumnary 



/ 



There were three half-day and. two ftil 1-day Bilingual Program kindergartens 
at four schools. The majority of the 106 pupils (62 percent) %rere Spanish- 
dominant. As a group, they tested jxist inside the lowest quarter of the national 
population on a pretest of general concepts i and in the average range of the 
national population on an end-of-year test of sbhool readiness skills^ All 
tests were administered in the child's dominant language, Spanish or English, 
and the two language groups did not differ in perfomance. Year-end results 
fiompared favorably with those of Title I All-Day Kindergarten pupils. Allen- 
Field scored highest on the Pre-Reading Skills Composite. This difference was^ 
not related to time spent at school (half day or full day) nor to the years of 
program operation. The Allen-Pield and o^^er bilingual kindergarten teachers 
and supervisors emphasized that the superior test performance of Allen-Pield 
pupils was a demonstration of optimal classroom support. The Allen-Pield 
kindergarten had these advantages over the others: more adults in the class- 
room (full time = one bilingual aide; part-time daily = one Learning Center 
aide, one reading readiness teacher, one student teacher, and one Neighborhood 
Youth Corps student), an experienced teacher, new facilities, ample materials, 
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more pupils who had prescKool or Head Start experience, aiid more pupils whose 
brothers or sisters had been in the program. The crucial factor was believed 
to tie the number of trained adults available to cover the eurriculm in two ^ 
languages. . - ' 




I 
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The six project schools e|td£ haid one bilingual Ibwei^ classroom^ 
yieau had two teachers and an aide Other classes haid one teacher and aide« 

Lower primary pupils weTre tested individually with the Jaaiea Language DoodL*^ 
nance Test, which "^classified them into one of five linguiatic groixps from 
monoli n gual Spanislr to monoUddffi^ Results exutbled teacherS to group 

pupils for be g in n i n g reading instruction in their first language. In previous 
years 9 determination of the dominan*^ language had been a problem in many cases* 




Monitoring developed from program objectives &r Biglish Lang- 

uage ArtSt Spaziish Language Arta, Mathematics , Social Studies, Science, and 
Writing* Pupil reading levels were collected on. four occasions* At the en 
of the year, English-speakuig pupils were tested with the Metropolitan 
ment Tests, ^Primer. With the permission of the publisher, a Spanish transla- 
tion was made of instructions for the Numbers Subtest for wjiich no reading was 
required. Performance of Bilingual Program pupils was compared with Spanish- 
sumamed pupils in the regular lower primary in ti^^chools and with Title I 
achievement. Within the Bilingual Program, per^^^ce was studied in tems 
of length of time in the program and Title I involvement. 
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Pjjidlngs 

Jajpoea Language Dominance Test ^ ^ ' . 

" ■ . ■ ' * 

of the 158 pupils tested, the 25 percent who were Spanish-dOTjinant or 

bilingual with Spanish as a home language were taugjit to read first in Spaiiish, 

The remaining 75 percent learned to read initially in , English "While developing 

reading skills in their first lai^age, all children were acquiring compreheh- 

sio» and speaking skills in their second language. Figure 5 and Table VI, \ 

Appendix, show the language category distributions by school. 



fig.S LOWER PRIMARY CATEGORIES 

JAMES LANGUAGE DOMINANCE TEST , FALL , 1975 
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Monitor Tests 



1. Reading 



Teachers were asked to report ^6 reading levels of lower pjriaiary 
^pupils in Novenber, January, March, and June. Table VII, \Appendix, . 
shows the percent of English-dotelnant and Spazvisb-dominant pupils ^^^^ '-^ 
reported at each reading level in both English and Spaiiial||^rl<>wer 
primary pupils generally spent all yew? acqi^ring re«^^ iSi - 

their dominant langiiage. Seven of the 65 Spanish^omi nnrii and three of 
the 76 English-dominant lower prlmaiy pupils reached Level 8, the cri- 

terioii::foi: ^switching, and were reading in both languages at the end of 

^ ^ t ' ^ ® • 

the year. » 

In Jiane, median reading levels, based on book level, were 5,0 for 
English-dominant and 5.5 for Spanish-dominant pupils, Hal^ of a group 
lie above and half below the median >diich is tfie middle rank. Figure 6 
illustrates the median reading levels of Spanish-dominant and English- 
dominant pupils in their dominant and seccmd languages at the fo\ar 
monitoring periods. It is a picture of steady progress. 
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Mathematics .1 . _ 

Items for the November math monitor were selected £rom program ol>- 
jectives by a teacher comnittee. One hundred and forty-three pupils in 
six schools took the l6<-»item test. School mean scores ranged from 9«3 
to 14.7 items correct. In spring,| 108 pupils (all except Pierce School) 
tooit the ESBA Title I monitor test for the lower primaiy math project 
Wjkj!ih two items for each of nine objectives. Sixteen Title VII lower 
primary pupils were enrolled' in the Title I math project. Bilingual 

...... r ,,■ ' ^ ^ 

Program perfomaice is ccanpared with Title I performance in Table 6, 

TABLE 6 

CCMPARISON OP BILINGUAL PROGRAM AND TITXJS I MATH PROJECT 
LOWER PRIMARY PUPILS CM SPRING 1976 MONITOR TEST 



Percent Achi^ement 

N 



Objectives 
1 2 J 45 ^ 7 S 9 



Bilingual Pupils 108 78 78 82 89 91 ^7 81 71 89 

Title I Math Pupils 506 71 74 63 75 64 52 72 63 69 



Bi,lingual Program achievement was greater on all objectives except the 
concept^f pi*oportion, .Objective 6/ which had not been covered in one 
of the two Title VII math textbooks • 



3« Social Studies 

Social studies was monitored in December with eight in^-class test 
, items selected by a teacher comnittee. The monitor was designed as a 
group activity. Over 50 percent of the pupils in each school responded 
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_ correctly to half or more of the quesiiions«_ Pupils had the most 

» . ' ■ ' ..v 

trotible answerixxg, "Where do you live?". 

4. Science , 

The science monitor was a group activity covering three items 
selected from objectives by a teacher conmittee. Poiar of six schools 
participated. Fifty percent or more of prupils responded correctly to 
all items. Grouping by property was the most difficult task. 

5« Second Language / 

Three schools recorded the second language achievement of 6o pupils 
in Noveniber. Comprehension and speaking skills were monitored. The 22 
for whom English was a second language were ahead of the 3^ Spanish as 
a Second Language pupils in almost all skills, Tables VIH and IX, Appen- 
dix. This outcome would be expected as a result of their daily immer- 
sion in English speech and culture. Teachers at all grade levels found 

, the checklist time consuming and difficult because of a lack of specific 
directions for assessing the various items. 

6. Writing 

T^ear the end of the y^ar , lower primary pupils were asked to print 
their own first and last name. Five bilingual schools participated. 
School averages ranged from I.65 to I.85 on a two-point scale (one point 
for each name printed correctly). 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

In May, teachers ^administered the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primer,, 
to English-speaking pupils. Monolingual Spanish pupils took only the Numbers 
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Subtest, which did not reqxiire reading and which had been translated with the 
publisher's pennission. Ccxuparisons were made of: 

1 • Bilingual Program pupils tested in mathematics with English 
or Spanish instructions 

2. Bilingual Program pupils tested in English and a cozxiparison 
group of Spanish-sumamed pupils in regular lower primary- 
classes at Kagel and Vieau Schools 

3. Bilingual Program pupils enrolled and ijiot enrolled in the 
Title I Math Program ^. ' ..^ 

length of time in the Bilingual Program, one year or two 
years 1|| 

5« Bilingual Program and Title I Elementary Mathenatics Program 

6. Bilingual Program and Title .1 Reading Center Program 

The outcomes are presented graphically in Figure 7 • Statistics are in 
Tables X, XI, XII,, .|^id XIII, Appendix. 
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fig. 7 LOWER PRIMARY PERFORMANCE ON THE METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 1976 




PRsPERFORMANCE RATING OF SPECUL ENP*JIFrYEAR J^MS BASED ON i 



Findings revealed that: 

— the 82 Bilingual Program^^ «coi^d in th^sj|kti^^ fdijrth 
stanine (averagie r^inge) oh Liliftenipg for 3o\xai^fliAi±Q^ ^ 
"pupilfi* knowledge of b^glqmiij^ ajd^^ s^und/ 
let^ier relationships^. ^iJxei^^rfbiOTaijce waa/^ * 
higher than 98 Til^lg ^ I . Reding Program pupils %*io scoured in / 

^ the! third staftihe (icfw range^^^J''^' . ^ ; . ^' - , 

— both Bilingual Ptoot^ Pupils^ and'TitTe .1 Reafding and Wath 
^ Ih:^^graln pupils .'Scored in the national avez^^e ran^ in Read* 

ing and NunJSers,. Bl*ingual\pupils ^dxcT'^ok the" 'Spanish 
\ version of the .Nft^ the nati 

. - • ■ average; - ■ /^.^-'"'^ - ' ^' * ^ " : ' "^./^^T^ 

— these ou-^comis demoriitoate vthe^^J^i^ of thS'^ai^&f . \\ 
grade-ley?! •aahj^JlBveInent. ' ^ ^ 




— compared vdth Spani8h78uniained non-program pupils at Kagel and 
Vieau Schools, Bilingual Program pupils: 

1) in kindergarten, 1975> scored the same in 
MEiT Laiiguage and Numbers and /higher in Word 

" Meaning. 

2) in lower primary, 1076, scored significantly 
higher on all MAT Tests, listening for 
Soiibds^ Reading, and Numbers. 

This outcome suggests that the initial two years of bilingual 
instrucibion may have a positive cimailative effect on the 
acquisition of Eiiglish leading skills and math concepts. 

— pupils %dK> had spent two years (kindergarten and lower 
prijiary) in the Bilingual Program were conpared with those 

' who were in one year (lower primary only). Those in for two 
years scored significantly highei* in Heading. There was no 
difference between these groups in Listening for Sounds and 
NtmflDers. It could indicate that one year isx the program had 
a positive effect in these areas. However, statistical . 
studies indicated that the wRT Numbers Test was not a relia^- 
ble predictor for the MAT irimer (R^3*5 percent). 

~ '6here was no difference on the Nusdbers Test between Bi Ungi i al 
Program pupils enrolled and not enrolled in the Title xMath 
P»gram. 



J>upil-s made good progress in leaming to read in their dominant language 
and in icqirLring speaking and comprehension skills in their second language. 
They (performe^ within the national average range on standardized tests of read- 
ing an^d mathematics and scored higher than a Spanish-sumamed non-program group. 
By the^e criteria, the goal of grade-level achievement was attained in the 
overall lo^er .primary program. ^ 
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Middle Primary 

' Vieau had two middle primary classrooms. The remaining five schools had 
one each. At Holmes School, middle and upper primary pupils were combined in a 
single classroom. Each classroom had teacher and bilingual aide. 

Pupil achievement was monitored using lojcally-developed tests on project 
objectives selected by teacher colnnittees. Subjects covered were Reading, 
Second Language Arts, Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, and Wlriting. In 
spring, English-speaking Title VII pupils and Title I pupils were given the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary I. Spanish-speakihg Bilingual Program 
pupils had the Mathematics Subtest only. This test did not require reading and 
the instructions were translated with the publisher's permission. 

Findings 

' ■ ,> •. ^. 

Monitor Tests \ 

1. Reading ' ■ \ ' ■ " 

Pupils learned to read in their dominant language, English or 4 
Spanish. During middle primary, many pupils were ready to begin rleading 
in the second language. Teachers were asked to report "the reading 
levels of middle primary pupils in Noveiinber, January, March, and June. 
Table XIV, Appendix, shows the percent ..of English-dominant and Spanish- 
dominant pupils reported at each reading level in both English and 
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Spanish* The two groups made almost parallel pi*ogress in their first 

o . , 

language. By theieiSt^of the year, Level 8 or higher had been attained 

.{ 

by 39 percent of English-dcxninant pupils and kk percent of Spanish- 
dominant. Level 8 is the level j^comnended for the switch to second 
language reading. However, 33 percent of English-dominant were reading 
Spanish, indicating some switching.,]3i^^w^^y^l 8^ Only 23 percent 
Spanish-dominant pupils were reading English, indicating a delay of ^ 
switching in some cases. Such a delay is indicated for instance when 
second language comprehension skills and oral fluency need further 
development. 1 

In Jxme, median reading levels were 6.9 for English-domi nant and 7*1 
for Spanish-dominant pupils. The median is the iniddle rank. Half of 
the ptipils were in higher levels and half in lower levels. Figure 8 
illustrates the median reading levels of English-dominant and Spanish- 
dominant pupils in their dominant and second languages. At the end of 
the yeaLT, English-dominant reading levels were close in both languages. 
Spanish-dominant pupils were almost three levels lower in English than 
in Spanish. 
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. ^tethematics 

In Novemberflmid^lle primary pupils were tested on nine objectives 
"'fleeted by a teacher conmittee. School mean scores ranged from 5»5 to 
14,9 items correct on the l7-item test. In spring, 116 pupils took the 
monitor test for the ESEA Title I middle primary math project. Twenty- 
four Bi^;lngual Program middle primary pupils were served by tlae Title I 
Math Project. The" test had two items for eacli of nine objectives. 
Bilingual Program, performance is c6tapared with Title, I perfoymande in 
Table 7- , . ' ! 

TABL6 7 



COMPARISON OP BILINGUAL PROGRAM AND TITLE I MATH PROJECT 
MIDDLE PRIMARY PUPILS ON SPRING 1976 MDNITOR TEST 











Percent Achievement 








N 


1 


2 


Objectivea* , 
3 4 5 6 7 

* 


8 


9 


Bilingual Pupils 


116 


72 


'84 


34 65 79 74 80 


48 


83 


Title I Math Pupils 


798 


• 81 


89 


61 66 '85 81 82 


80 


79 



Bilingual Program pupils appeared to have trouble with Question 3» 
place value, which was related to reading comprehension; and Question 8, 

o 

the concept of proportion, covered in only one' of the two teicts in use. 
^ Otherwise, Bilingual Program pupils were close to Titl.e I achievement 
and excelled on Item 9, recognition of the value of coins. 

Social Studies ' . 

Social studies was monitored as a group activity in December. 
Seven in-class test items were based on objectives selected by a 



teacher committee. Pour of the six schools participated. About half 
the pupils knew 50 percent *or more ot the items. They had the (greatest 
difficulty with "Describe weather conditidfis in different parts of the 
world". 

Science ^ ^ ' 

The science monitoi^was a gro\4> -Activity cove'riii^^ix objectives 
selected by teacher comnittee. All. schooi^ par^icipatjed. Over half 
the groups were correct on an average 4.5 of Tlie six items. Most 
errors were made in grouping in serial' order according to property. , 

Second Language 

Five schools monitored the second language achievement of 105 pupils 
in November. , English was the second l^guage of 44 pupils and Spanish 
of 6l. As shown in Tables Villi XV, Appendix, English as a 

second langu^ige was developed mqpre rapidly than Spanish. Reading and 
wji^ting in the second language had been started by 13 in English and 27 
in Spanish, ' / 

Writing , . 

In a fall momrbor, pupils were asked to write a sentence about 
Thanksgiving in their dominant language. The sentences were rated on 
letter formation, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and content ;,^f. 
for a possible maximum score of five. Six of seven classes partici- 
pated. Mean class scores ranged from^ 2.3 tp 4.96. 
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MBtropolitan Achievement Tests » Primary 1. 

tn May, teachers admixxistered the Metroi?olitan Achievement Tests, Primary 
1, to all English-speaking pupils. The tests were included' in the ESEA Title 
I testing program. Monolingual Spanish pupils took only the Mathematics Sub- 
• test, which did not reqiiire reading andi^tor which instnxctions had been trans- 

lated with the publisher's permission. Canparisons were made bfi 

-.. ' " , ' ■ ' 

1. Bilingual Program and Title I Reading Center Program ^ 
' pupils. 

2. Bilingual Program and Title I Elementary Mi.tliematics Pro- 
' gram pupils. 

5. Bilingual Program pupil? tested in math with English or 
Spanish instructions. 

4. length of tisS in the Bilingual Pix)gram, one, two, or 
three years. ' 

The outcomes are presented graphically in Figure 9. Statistics are in 

•I, ^ . > ■ . • 

Tables XVI and XVII, Appendix. 
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fig. 9 
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PR« PERFORMANCE RATING BASEO ON SPECIAL «fD-OF-YEAR MIDDLE PRIMARY NORMS 



AccordiDig to special end-of-year middle pidmary, noma based on national 



norms 



on total reading, Bilingual Program pupils scored higher 

(Stanine 3) than Title I Reading Center pupils (Stanine 2). 
Both were below average on'imtional norms (Table XVI).' 

. ■ . - ■ . . 

' — on total mathematics, English-dominant Bilingual Program 
pupils scored higher (Stanine 5> average) than Title I 
Elementary Mathematics pupils (3tanine 3, below average) 
but Spknish-dominant Bilingual Program pupils scored lower 
(Stanine 2) . 

According to lengthy of time in the Bilingual Program (Table XVII): 

" there was no significant difference in reading scores of 

pupils^ who were in their firs^ second, third, or fourth 



year 



i^ the 



program. 
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— there was no significant differeftce in mathematics scores 

of English-dominant pupils in their first, .second, third, . 
or foiirth year in the program. " \ 

__ there was a significant difference in^mathematics scores \ 
of Spanish-speaking pupils. Those in their second year in 
the program scored lower than those in their fi,rst year or 
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third year. 



Summary 

Most middle primary pupils were only^one or two levels ahead of lower 
primary pupils in filst language reading by the end ^of:.ttie year. About >^ per- 
cent had also begun reading in their second language . _;'pn a standardized test 
of English reading, they scored in the low range on national norms but hi^er 
than Title I Reading Center pupils. 

In mathematics, English-dominant pupils scored in the averagf range on * 
national norma and higher than Title I Mathematics Program pupils. 

-Spanish-dominant pupils, particularly those in"their second year in the 
program, scored low in mathematics. The lack of a Spanish textbook correspond- 
ing to the English Addi son-Wesley mathematics series was at least partially 
responsible for the difficulties encountered by Spanish-dominant pupils, 
accordiiig to the elementary supervising teacher. The project dimeter suggested 
that l^pps mathematics should be taught according to the recbanenda-tions 
based o^esearch by Muriel Saville-Troike^^ ^ . 

•^Whatever the dominant language of the child, g|||^|patical 
computational skills should be first developeaffll«nglish ^ . 
since advanced work in mathematic;? will probabMJp doirie 
in this language and later switching of these slSlls 
difficult. The other language can and should be used for 
. non-computational purposes (recognition of number words, ^ 
simple counting, giving addresses, etc.) • • • 

.* " 
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Computational skills shoxild be developed in English, as 
explained in the design section above. Students continue 
to perform basic aathematical processes in the language* in 
^diich they first learned them, and more advanced courses 
in mathematics vd.ll probably require the use of English." 




' ^ upper Primary 

^* . , . • - * 

There were upper primary pupils at six schools. Allen-Piel4f Kagel« and 
Pierce had one classroom. Vieau had one upper primary and one middle^ipper 
primary claas. Hola^s and Twenty-seventh Street each* had one mixed middle/ 
,upper primary classroom. Pupil achi^yfimftnt was monitored on project objectives 
selected by teacher comittees. Subjects covered were Reading, Second Language 
Arts, Mathematics, Sociaj^>ff6idies, Science, and Writing. In spring, the Metro- 
I>olitan Achievement Tests, Elementary, were administejred as part of the City- 
Wide Testing Program. With the publisher's peimssion, instruotiond for the 
non-reading sectio^ of the mathematics tests were translated for monolingual 
Spanish pupils* "Pruebas de Lectura'* tested Spanish reading at the end of the 
year. 

Findings 

Monitor Tests '^•v 
1. Reading 

Teachers were asked to report the reading levels of upper primary 
pupils in November, January, March, and June. Table XVIII, Appendix, 
shows the percent of English-dominant and Spanish-dominant reported at 



each reading level in both English and Spanish, 
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Criterion and achieved reading levels specified in objectives for 
the end of primary are shown in Tible 8 and reflect the Jme report. 



TABLE 8 

END OP PRII4ARY READING I£5?ELS , 





English Reading Levels 


A Spanish Reading Levels 


AGrcjip 


Criterion 




Criterion 




w 


Level 


Actual 


Level 


Actual 


English- 


8-12 


78 percent 


1 level 


Nov=Level 5*2 


Dominant 




achievement 


per 


Jxine=:Level 7-8 








semester 




Spanish- 


6 or 


28 percent 


8 or 


91 percent 


Dominant 


higher 


achievement 


liigher 


achievement 



Criterion reading levels in their first language were reached by 
large proportions of pupils. English-dominant pupil3 "who could read 
Spanish achieved the gain of one level per semester, but only 
4l percent were reading bilingually. Most Spanish-dbminant pupils had 
not reached the criterion level in English reading, but 75 percent 
were reading bilingually. 

In June, the median first language reading levels were 8.8 for 
Englisl^-dominant' and 8.1 for Spanish-dominant. The median is the 
middle rank. Half of the pupils were in the higher levels and half in 
lower levels. Figure 10 illustrates the median reading levels of 
Spanish-dominant , and English-dominant pupils in their dominant and 
second languages. It shows steady progress thrdugh March followed by 

m 

lower Spanish levels for Spanish-dominant pupils and lower second lang- 
uage reading levels for both groups. 
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Mathematics 

In November, upper primary pupils were tested on a 25~item quiz 
covering nine objectives selected by bilingual teachers. In spring, 
96 pupils took the monitor test given to ESEA Title I upper primary 
math project pupils. Ten Bilingual Program upper primary pupils were 
enrolled in the Title I Math Project. The test had two items for each 
of nine objectives. Bilingual Program perform^ce is compared with. 
Title I performance in Table 9. 



TABLE 9 

COMPARISON OP BILINGUAL PROGRAM AND TITLE I KLEMENTARY MATH . 
UPPER PRII4ARY PUPILS ON SPRING 1976 MONITOR TEST ^ \ 











, ■■ J 1 

Percent Achievement 

\ ■ 








N 


/ 1 


2 


Objectives ^ 
3 ^ ^ 5 6 7 


8 


9 


Bilingual Pupils 


96 


64 


58 


60 76 67 72 49 


61 


81 


Title I i-Iath Pupils 


1,104 


66 


65 


75 79 70 59 65 


69 


88 



Bilingual Program achievement was close to Title I and excelled on 
Item 6, vTTiting an addition and subtraction sentence for number lines « 
Less than 50 percent of bilingual pupils were able to 'find the sums 
and differences of one- and two-digit niimbers without regrouping. 

Social Studies 

Social studies was monitored as a group activity in December, Ten 
questions were based on objectives selected by a teacher committee. 
'T^H-ree schools participated. All groups were successful on more thaji 
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half the items. "Define the teiro *jBthnic group'" was the most diffi- 
ctilt item in tems of errors. , 

4. Science 

All schools monitored science by setting up two experiments s\ag- 
gested by the teacher committee. As classroom groups, pupils performed 
seven tasks which were about 50 percent successful in teims of pupil 
parti cipatio^P^ Recording predictions and results was the activity in 
whi^ fewest knew how to participate* 

5. Second Language 
In November, fo\ir schools monitored \mderstanding and speaking in 

• the second l^jguage of 82 pupils, 2J> in English (ESL) and 59 in 

Spanish (SSL) . Sixty-nine percent were successful "in all ESL items and 
52. i)ercent knew almost all SSL items.^ 

Porty-nfour pupils were monitored in second language reading. Eight 
ESL students, were rated 33 to 83 percent successful and 26 SSL students 
were 6v t^/lOO percent successful. 

Twenty-eight pupils, ^k in each language, were monitored in second 
language writing. They vere rated 21 to 100 percent successful on 
English items and 21 to 85 percent successful on Spani^|*|B|fcij»^ VIII, 
IX, and XV, Appendix, contain details. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests » Elementary 




Upper primary pupils were tested by classroom teachers as part of the City- 
Wide Testing Program. Monolingual Sp^i^sh pupils had only the mathematics 
subtests, which did not require reading and for which Spanish instructions had 

.77 



had been written with the publisher's permission. Comparisons were made 



1 . Bilingual Program and Title I Reading Center Program pupils 

2. Bilingual Program and Title I Elementary, r^athematics Pro- 
gram pupils 

5, Bilingual Program pupils tested in math with English or 
Spanish instructions . ' . 

4« performance of Title VTI pupils in or not in Title I 
reading and math programs 

5. perfonnance of Title VTI pupils in or not in Bilingual 
Reading Centers 

Outcomies are presented graphically in Figure .11. Statistics are 
in"^ Tables XIX ^ XX, and. XXI, Append±x. 

. #^ 

■ v ■ * ''^ ■ 

Findings revealed that: 

— in reading tests, Bilingual Program pupils scored higher 
(Stanine 4, average range on national noiros) than pupils 
in the Title I Reading Centers (Stanines 2 and 3, low, on 
national noiros ) • -* 

— in math tests. Bilingual Program pupils scored higher 
(stanine 4 on national noiros) than pupils ±n the Title I 
Elementary Mathematics Program (Stanine 3 national 
noiTOs) . 

— pupils tested with Spanish instructions on math computa- 
tion scored lower (Stanine 3) than those tested in Eoglish 
(Stanine 4), 

r 

— Title VII bilingual pupils in Title I R:eading Center and 
Mathematics Programs did na^ score differently than those 
in the Title VII program only, 

~ pupils who (fed not attend the Bilingual Reading Center 
scored higiier than those who did, 

— the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary 1, taken at^* 
the end of middle primary, had statistically ^significant 
correlations with and were gpod predictors of reading and 
mdth achievement on MAT Elementary at the end of upper 
primary (N=57 reading 62 m^-th, .^=.057 and R =32^-. both 
math and reading) . ' 
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. These findings suggest that Bilingual Program pupils were served veiT^well 

by the materials and methods used within -^he bilingual classroom. 'However, 

■ ■ w ■ . 

pupils \itiO received special instruction because of lack of skills outsj.de the 

classroom may have profited from it. Further study of the effect of- instruc- 
tion outside the bilingual classroom would be in order. 

Pruebas de Lectura ^ . 

The developpent of reading skills- in both English and Spanish was a program 
goal for the end of primary. 

Testing for Spanish reading ability was done at the end of the year with 
Guidance Testing Associates* "Pruebas de Lectura", Level 1 (Grades 1 and 2) or 
Level 2 (Grades 2 and 3), according to Spanish reading level. Resxilts are 
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detailed in Tables mi and XXIII, Appendix, and i4.<?^^ed in Figure 12. 



Forty pupils took Level ,1 . The maximum possible total reading score was • 
80., An analysis by language dominance revealed that Spanish-dominant pupils 
averaged 65.3, bilingual averaged 57.^, and English-dominant averaged 45.1," in 
the expected order. 



^5 



At Level 2, the 53 pupils averaged 63.8 of a- possible 110 on total reading. 
This score ranks in the 95th percentile on tentative nonns developed in 
New York City for third-grade Spanish-speaking pupils in English language 
schools. It is between the 6otli^and 65th percentile of urban scores for 'third 
grade on an island-wide administration in Puerto Rico in Spring 1967^ 



fig.l2 UPPER PRIMARY ACHIEVEMENf fN 

SPANISH READING, PRUEBAS dE tECTURA, 1976 

^ BO 




ENG- DOMINANT 
^^^^ SP- DOMINANT 
BILINGUAL 



These comparisons are e^/ldence that the program met its goJQs. for Spanish 
reading. 80 



Smanary ' -i.;- 

By the end of primary, Bilingual Program pupils scored in the average range 



on standardized tests of English reading and mathematics. The previous trend 



toward a lag in grade-level perfbunance- at upper primary did not occur, In- 
steady a lag was in evidence at middle primary when many pupils were introduced 
to second language reading* In past years ^en the switch was made at uppeSr 
'prlm^m^ the lag was ascribe^ to temporary interference, as fou3rth-grade perfor- 
mance returned to grade-^level achievement. . /^^ . 

^ • ■ • 0- . ' . '■■^■4: • ' ; ■ ".4 

Bilingual #3rogram pupils demonstrated higher achievement than pupJbls in 

h - ■ - 

f ■ . 

Title I Reading and Mathematics Programs, Their Spanish reading achievement 

was hi^ conqpared with a similar group in New York and a)?ove the median for 

Puerto Rl.can pux>ils« Goals for first and second language ^grogress and math 

achievement were attained, 

' " f ' ■ . 

Achievement in the areas of science and sociail studies was tested only in 
group monitor ge$sions. The facts that' only half the schools participated in 
the social studies monitbr and only half the. students participated in the 
science monitor- suggests that these areas iieed to be iii^^^ ' ' * " 

scheduled basis to insxire grade-level achievement. 
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- - Additional -Data. 



Spanish Reading . 

•« 

The. evaluation of Spanish reading at the primary level has been difficiLt| : 

because teachers found ihe few existing instruments \msui table to the cvirriculxam 

and irrelevant for their population. Several steps were taken this year to 

solvei^e problem. 

\' ' 
%b The System for Objectives-Based Evaluation of Reading-Spanish (SOBER- 

|L) was adopted by the primary staff. A teacher committee 

selliyted objectives for each grade level from a pool provided by the 

system's author, Ricardo Cbmejo. The publisher,. Science Research 

Associates, Inc., then printed tests for Grades 1, 2,' and 3, with 

' ' three items for each objective. They will be used as placement and * 

, poa^ttests starting in -September 1976. During the ^summer,- a staff 

teacher developed a Spanish Reading Continuuin and a series of quizzes 

based 06 the selected objectives, and the supervising teacher developed 

a mid-term monitor test for each grade 'level. 

2^ The problem of assessing Spanish reading comprehension was tackled -by 

Dr. Oscar Oze^, Professor of; Spanish, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
^ Ppr his college students, Dr.'Ozete had developed the Reading Input 
Test (Structure) and the Paraphrase Test (Meaning)^ The work w^s 
initiated to meet a need for tests of reading comprehension specifi- 



cally fitted to the "bicultural/bicognitive learning style" of 
.Spaniah-Americfiui students, which is humanistic rather than analytic. 
Language and heritage wer6 also considerations ii^ test development. ' 

^he test'.s'^are built around a selected paragraph wherein every ^ 

.. " ; ' . ■ • ' • ■- 

Afth word is a test item, ^The InpuT^r Test, utilizes a modified -Cloze 
procedure requirixig the student 1^ choose between the correct response 
arid a distractor. The Paraphrase Tesl^ is a three-choice multiple- 
^ choice test of the meaning of words and phrases from the same paragraph 
; Dr. bzeie a^ptedf^the test for the Bilingual Program upper primary 
- pupiji3, «usin« a paragraph selec'ted by a staff member. PolloWing a 

field ^est on Bilihgual Program fourth and fifth g:^|fers -at Vieau 

' ' ' . - " ■'^'ipr •< ' . ' ^ 

School, 'the format was modified^ i, ^ . , : 

Upper primary Bilingual Prbgram ^pupils were tested in j!une at four 
- schools. Statistical analyses^ of the Vieau field test and third^grade 
. test showled positive correlations (significant beyond the .01 leVel of 
cohfidence) between th^ subtests and tStaJTBcore ajid between lang\iage 
dominance and Spanish reading levels. Test scores were not correlated 
sigiiificantly with sex. As shown in Table XXIV, Appendix/ third 
^ gi-aders found the test much more^;dif f icult than the fourth- and fi 
grade field test groups. The conclusion from the v pilot year is that 
the format and reading selection could not be j^^d^ed by third grades. 
During the next year, the test will be modified for third grade, the 
crucial year when the majority of pupils are introduced to reading in 
. their s^cpnd language ..^ Adc[itional tests of Spanish readinlr sJcLUs will 
be develo^d at a , variety .of reading levels for the . specif ic learning 
style of th^^ilinguai^Program popxxlation. 





A person qualified to fill the'new" itinerant^^^^^^^t^ not 



located' \in1iil January 1976\ At thai time, . Service be^to aj^^]^ Guadalupe 
Cpnniunity School. In the moiriingii jjten m^olingual Spanlsl^ jxipils, Grades 1 
through 8, 1^t:>KWlth the itinerant>:i^acher'/in three ;^^ieqps tt^ .1 
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iteaiding'^ grade) and English readiiigva^ 

to eighth grade). The principal reported. her^O^llile^ TO 

■ = ■ ' " ' V . -'"^^^^ ■ — 

cohfidel^ce and were better able to k^ep up vrtth^HS^j^^ 

In the afternoon,* the teacher taught ii^^ath ^^Af^.^^i^s^ students 
in Grades 4^ 5; and 6 at'^ieau Scl^ol. Teatdiii^^ltfss^^ 

Spanish math review tests^ at the pupils; parogres^r.lev^li. rWith her Vieau pupils, 
the teacher noted an increase JLn pupil 'Cdnimahiciatio^ ^^ their peers and her- 
self and gr^aater self-r'coi^i^derice* Tne''itlnerai\t-1^ac^e^^^ not be 



repeated in 1 976-J 977: because budget lim 



J. 



P 



■ ^ 
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y Pupil Attitude 

Of the eight elementary BilinguaT^ogram goals, two deal with attitudes: 
"To cultivate In Spanish-speakin6^pi|s a pride in their native langiUige and 
culture and a more positive self-ljnage as they make the^transition to another 
culture and lan^age" and "To promote in the Engyisji-speaking children a 

personal* awareness and respect for the ciiltural Values of the Spanish-speaking 

♦ ' ■ 

people". These attitudes ^wei*e assessed at the end of third grade by comparing 
samples of 'program and non-program -pupils. 



Primaiy Self-Concept Inventory 

The Primary Self-Concept Inventory, a test: measuring self-concept relevant 
to school success, was administered by a bjLlingual tester to one third-grade 
class at two nbrthside and two southside schools. One on each side was" a ' 
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Bilingual Program class and the other school had Spanish-sumamed p^ilS but no 
' bilingual program. Pupils were -^ke^ Ifp mark the child most ' l^^^emselves 
in 18 boy or girl pictures of pupils in positive or negative i^es\ No reading 
was required, ^ii^structiojis were in English and Spanish.. The test was designed 

to measTire- self-Qoncept in^ three domains: personal* self, social self, and 

•< . * . ■ *^ . . 

, » ' ■* . ' 

lAtell^ctual self, A total score ol^-IJ or lower signifiVis "cui undesirably low 
. self- concept". A iy^ical pupil should score high. All groups scored near or 
above 13 (Table XXV, Appendix), Girls iii the southside bilingual class scored 
significantly higher than the boys in tfieir/" class and girls in the regular 

' • ■ , : . - .69- ' ■ ■ 

». ' ■ ■ * ' 



class. There were no overall differences between bilingUcil ind regular program 
boys or between boys and girls in the regular program. Teai^Jferf fix)m the 
regular classroom said they did not believe a bilingual program woiild benefit 

their Spanish-background pupils. The outcome of this test failed to demonstrate 

- 

a positive relationship between the Bilingual Program and self ^concept. 

Cultural Attitude Scale 

* At the end of^^^rd grade, Vieau School Bilingual Program and non-program 
pupils were con^Dared on attitudes toward and knowledge of the Anglo-American, 
Mexican-American, and Puerto Iti can cultures. The Cultviral Attitude Scale for 
each %roup had pictures of 15 typical items (e.g., the flag and ethnic fooda^. 
'A bilingual tester read instructions in English and/or Spanish. Pupils indi- 
cated their opinions by checking one of five happy to said faces or a puzzled 
face signifying lack of knowledge. Test booklets of the three cultures were 
randomly assigned to 2%Bilingual Prograitt and 25 non-program third graders, 
malfcly Spanish sumamed. On the five-point "very sad" to "very happy" scale, 
both groups registered neutral to .positive feelings about, the three cultures. 



indli 



The one significant difference' indic^be^^ more positive attitude - toward 
Mexican-Americans by the program group (Table XXVI, Appendix). There were no 
significant differences, in cultural knowledge, and the average scores were high 
on the 15-point ::^^e. Vieau School was in its seventh year 'of the Bilingual 
Prograln. The 6ut4(fOine of ix^ cultural knowledge by both grou^l^^ illustrates a 
penetration of the prc^am beyond classroom walls. This outddme is statistical 
verification of the obvious penneation of the program' throughout , the school 
building. The positive attitudes by and toward Mexican-Americans, who re pre- 
sented the greatest proportion pf 'the school^population, confii||^d a^ttainment 
of the ,self-conciBpt goals. ' • 

■ ■ ■ . - ,70^^- ■ " 



Teacher Interviews 



Interviews wlthi; idjidergarten teachers reveialed the following problemA^tod 
achievementa, # ' ^ 



k Problems 



. ~ The Vieau teacher noted that supportive services personnel (psycho- 
logist, 'speech therapist, social worker) did not follow throiigh 
b^3(^d the initial data collection or testing stage. There was no 
.. Jbre^8ie;it of refers 
> ' ■■ , ^ /. . . • 

V— Thejbil^ifflULl kihdergairten teacher at Kag^l found the tre^m teaching 
V Alf^^^laii■li4S tin^ c^d reccansended an all-day kindergaarten 



f / . ^tvBp0M^ and reccamended an all-day THn 

/A \/ ^0!^'l^'r'^m- i^ra tajne' fbr iihpj^ skills 



pf'^ haO^f-dfl^i^ k^jid agreed that entering Spanish- ^ 

^ ^ cjW^diga^ usual skills such as the ability to use 

' - y^^^^^ identify colors and to count. They recom- 

- V " ' "^'^^^^^ in oixier to prepare^children for first- 

'gartgfY^^^^^' felt that the Level 1 Matropolitan 





V/ 'J^'^^^^ 'ite^^^ea^dl "T^ bte - arfini nistered at kLd-year, as designed. 

X/'^C^;.^/ V v.. 



h^^f^uage art^wais diffic\ilt toiflionitor, 
— There need Spani^ rea<ttnejM materials. 




to monitor achievement 



an in previous 
siji*tex^f?nad been 



•. . . ■ . ^4,,. ..... ••, 

Wiife'n primary teachers were iji^^inrLewed jit^^^ end of year, the following 



prpbl^aa' and accomplishments. wl^^Behtified. -j^^ 




Problems 

• m 

— It was difficult^^HPuiage multiple-level Engl±HJr and Spanish read- 
ing vgroujps within a* single classroom. Assignments^ specific read- 
ing levels to specific teachers across classrooms was reconmended; 

• •. ^ . -1 

— There is a need for a Spanish reading skills continum similar to 
the Milwaukee Public Schools English continuum .and for accompanying 
audio/visual and three.-dimensional materials. ^ 

— Parents attended school programs at night but did not meet with 
teachers on conference days. 

— There was a need for replacem^gi^^for "ponsia^ Addison-Wesl% 
Spanish mathematics""boQicst The i^e needed by teachers to translate • 
English math books into Spanish resulted in Spanish-speaking children 
falling behind in math.' 

— The^ Title T Math Center at Allen-Field School needs a bilijjpial aide 
to assist monolingual Spanish speakers, ' 

— Math Ddoni tor tests shoiild follow the sequence of the text used in 
each school, Addison-Wesley or Randopx House^,:. 

— Clothing was not obl^^abXe : through VII, Children who lacked 
winter clothing for sphbor attendance could obtain it only through 
enrollment in Titles 'I programs, 

— Some pupils resisted speaking Spanish at school because of pressure 
' at home to learn Bftglish, ' ' " ^ 

r , ■ 

'a-^ {^e classroom was disrupted by problem cl^dren'^i^rtib did not receive )f ^ 
^ Ti'$|^ I supportive services and, whose pairfenlg^ ^refused placement for ^ 
tiSfeii^,^ spe'cial classes, 

-^^^JX was difficult to \as certain the language dominance of loiter primary 
' '--i^upils who hiadjoompleted kindergarten iii a monolingual 'progfatt, , flPhe 
James Language ^minajicJe Test ^ould be ^ven during the fir^ week 
of school, > '^n- . 

. — Maintaining individual ^pil records^ on the Spanish Latiguage Afts 
checklist was difficult. A teacher* guide for scope arid, sequence 
would be preferable, N^* 

— Many applicants for bilingual aide were poor speakei^s of ^j^pBiish. or . 
English, Aide applicants should be screened for language' ability, 

'88 
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Expansion of the program i a not possible' in scjiools where the bilin- 
gual teacher would have to' replace a tenured teacher. 



Ac c onapli shment s ^ . , ^ , 

— Group monitor tests we^^e enjoyable. 

— Bilingual Program fifth and sixth graSe3rs were not ^barrassed to 
^peak Spanish as 'weTa Hispanic s in the riegular class. 



— Reading in two languafeffs reinforced general comprehension skills, 
motivated. pupils to read more, and maintained interest in reading. 

— Teachers in new Bilingual Program schools observed great progress in 
learning, more cultural programs, and more fun in learning. 
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SECONDARY EVALUATION 



The five schools serving Title \VI^ secondary students were Kosciuszkp and* 
Wells Junior High Schools, South Divisiog. - and West ^^p^ion Senior High Schools, 
and Lincoln Junior/Senior High School. " /' v . 

Of an imduplicated count of 403 enrolled in November, 42 percent were of 
Mexican background, 57 percent Pd^»3^.R^t^ and one percent other. Ninety- 
five percent were classified as bilinguSil, 59 percent English dominant, and 
4f percent Spanish; dominant. Five percent were monolinguail English or Spanish; 
A total of k^2 puj|ils were served in the four Title VII courses \( a duplicated 
count inpluding students enrolled in more than one coiirse)/ 



Table 10 describes the tota^^nrollment, attrition, ajld language dominance . U 

by schoolB^i^ course of stud^. The duplfi#ted count resulted in 50 percent 
fidgJ^h dominant and 40 pepcent Spanish dominant. Of these, 76 percent wel:NB 
bilingual. Eight percent iJere not reported. 

Bilingual counselors or s\jadents* advisors provi4ed guidance , and inf^rm^-^ 
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AmiTION m LANGUAGE Wl^m OP STpSPS ENROL© IN 

INNOVATIVE BILINGUAL COURSES AT Tl SECONDARY ML 
..,,9' MICAIED COUNT 



.Course 
of 

Study. 



English 
for . 
Latinos 



Bilingual 
Typing 



Bilingual 

Career 

Orientation 



Spanish 
fori 



Speakers 



Schools 



Kosciuszko 
Wells 
West 
TOTAL 



Starting 
Enrollient 



Lincoln 
South 
West 
TOTAL 



South 



Ko,8ciuszko 

Unpoln 

South 

'Wells. ' ' 
West 

total' , 



to 
17 



9 

25, 
12 ■ 

15 



,15 



—r 

16 ^ 



TOTAL PROGRAM 



fe5 



Adds 



17 

5 
6 

2S 



20 
2 
10 

1 

f 



67 



17 



y 
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15 
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6 



78 



Total 
Served 



57 

■ 20 
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J 

J1> 
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\ 

J2 

25 
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' 0 
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Language Domi.naff 



tr of 
Spanish 
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73 
(6W 



0 
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J 

2i 



k ■ 
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Itm tlho 
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. Nuniber Wh5se 
Classification 
Was Not Reported 
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■ 0 . 
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Career Orientation ^, 



Career Orientation was a new course dev^lopeiJ^ to^^^ 




seniors the techniques needed to enroll in educ^tioi|>^v£hs'^ and/or to ^ 



enter th^ job market. The xniridcul\m included" aslgessment of individual interests 
and abilities, ejcp^euiations of^;^^^ cfereer advant&gies biliiigual 'capabiU W' 
'combined with certain -iBcffctionfil skills^ .exposure to cfireer opportunities and 



requirements t and instruction in the processes of applying for emp;Xoyment arid/or 

'»"■■.■ ^ ^ 

entrance into post-secondary education institutions. South Division- High School 

housed ^e pilot program. 

■ ■ ■ A:£r ■ ' 

. The program began second semester. The class met daily vdfh t^ 
social studies teacher until April when a bilingua^ substitute teacher took' 



over. 



Seventeen students were enrolled; nine seniors, sia^' juniors, and two sopho- 

mores. Interest by tmderclassmen had r]iot b^en anticipated. Although Spanish 
v„. ^^^^^^ ■* ■ - " ^ 

was used for >consmmieation when necessa^^pKjl^sh was emphasized as the lang- 
uage students were likely '\x> encot^ter af^eiTiigh school graduifion. 

During program development, the citnftt'eulimi specialisi' and the evaluator, ^ . 
working together, designed ways, to diteiipine si>ecific student heeds |^ career • 
orientation. Students spent the first few days filling out a.^locajly-devised 
''Cifeer Preparation Survey,^ a jot^kppli cation form, an Inventory of -Interests, 
'^and a rating of. the importance of such factors as appearance and Experience in • 



getting a job at the entry level.- / ^ 

The initial curriculvun content was based on student needs identified by the 
pretest findings. ' For example ^ instruction was given in how to complete a job : 

application form. For career planning j a problem-solving approach was used 

' •• I . ■ ,. . : . 

vrtiich chall^pged students to probe their interetsts, skills, and values, and to 



use this self-analysis as a focus for settinjg goals. The ijpqcess 4:^iclu^d 
'determining what infljtination was ^needed for career selection and how ||pd where : 

to obtain the informaj^ori. , . ^ ^ 

' ' . "' ' . • ■ ■/ ■ 

Field trips to Alvemo College, the University of Wisconai^>-Milwaukee, a 

■■■ - . ^ ■ ■ *■ ■■■■ 

television studio, bank. City, Hall, Perfoming Arts" Center, Manpowier Training 
Institute, a building construcjlion site, and the Milwaukee Area Technical ^ 
College ' provided .students with *first-hand-experi€3^ceB;r/:j^are^rr^ ihforma-. 
tion and interchange were provided by visits to thBi,0r&B3room hy^^^S±epax\XQ 
social worker, studepts from on.^ Minnesota and three Wisconsin pollegies, a * 

banker, and military and public service perao&iel. 

; ■ TSr^.. ■ ■ ' . ■ 

. ■ ^ ■ ■ :v/ ■ '^^^ ' ; 

Career Preparation Survey ' . * •* v. 

The Career preparation Survey, an^ English language instrument of 22 objec- 
tiife it^ems which students were expected to. kndw by the end of the course, was 
administered at the. beginning and end of the course. .The^ items related to 



i'^general knowledge abqfllffjfecdllege and job entr^ce; The^'po$'fet«st'''mean score 



f 

,(27.4) wa^ significantly higher than the pretest (21.2), {^able 22VII, Appendix) 
Students illSS^'a:cqSi^ job. j^Jformation. Specifically, the^ vere able 

of interest, V sources 



to., idenl6iS(^/:-col"legj^^ technical school^, in their area c 



off fina|jL^|i|tife^S^^ and job sourciss. 



Ten students completed a s^unple Wisconsin^ 




)ne Company Ebqployment 



iljjpllcation Perm at the beginning of the cbtig?0]|P^d^^^^ at „the 'end. The pre/ 
post percentage, of erroi^ decreased on nine i-^CTA and increased on four 



(Table 11). 



TABLE 11 

PERCENT I^IE/POST ERRORS ON JOB APHJCATICN FORM - 



Type of Item 



Type of Error 



Personal Data 

Education and 
Training 



Boqployment 
History 



" ,^ l^w Conviction . 
^ -Item Omitted 

44j&iat^ Omitted 



Middle initial omitted " ^ 
Unnecessary information given 

Omitted previous schools 
InccHiiplete . address 
Dates omitted 

Incomplete address 
Jobs listed in reverse of^ler 
Rate of pay omitted 
Incorrect employer name 
Reason for leaving omitted 
Dates^ omitted 




70 
30 



78 



11 



Inventory of Interests 




of Spanish lang- 
f Guidance Testing 



^At the beginning of the courseV'iatudents cd||{pleted Engifa^ of S^wii 
uage versions of the Inventory of Interests, a publicati 
Associates, It enablied students ^ profile their inte 
career planning. Qne hGndr^d thirty-six occupations and 

' included. In> c¥>rtp^ l^ie^ Invelfitory, - 

. " ' ' ' ' . , 

' — ^50 percent omitted one or more responses. 



ts as a basis for 
56' study subjects were 
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'^s ' — 20 percent had an erroneous perception of the preparation 
necessary for a specific job. ^ • , 

■ ' — 40 percent believed they dxd not have the ability to do work . 
they would like to do, " - 

These outcomes were the bases for class discussions. 

Rating of Entry Level Job Factors , ' 

Early- in 1975, Dr. Calvin Mclntyre, the Cafeer Education Supervisor, con- 

ducted a study in which employers were requested to rate 19 factors according 
• ■ ' 'V- 

their relative importance' in the hiring of high school graduates for entry- 
level positions in five occupational areas: blue collar, secretarial/clerical, 



teqhnical,/ sales, and personal service. Ninety Milwaiikee employers in all 
fields resfponded. .The employers assigned highest overall priority to attitude 
toward work, ability to get along with others, and mastery of b^sic skills. 
Employers assigned lowest rank to bilingual abili/ty.- Nine Career Orientation 
students responded to the same survey 'by rating any one <^f the job categoriea. 
None selected "Blue^Collar"%. They agreed with employers on the high priority 



items but not on the low. For ^^stance, bilingual ability was rated "important" 
-by students. Students considered previous unrelated work experience, least 
important.' Table XXVTIIf Appendix, indicates specific discrepancies between 
student ^^^ceptions and what employers value in a job applicant. This informa- 
tion was the ba&is for classroom discussion. For example, the lovrpriority - 

s 

given to bilingual ability by employers focused attention^ on' special careers 
requiring bilingual skills. . , 
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^ ' English for Latinos i . 

English for Latinos v/as a pilot >prograin developed to assist both Englishr 
dominant and^^&c5anish-dorainant students of limited -English ability, improve 
their English larjguage skills and also to enable them to earn required English 
credits. *The course was divided into tWb levels, seventh/eighth grade and 
ninth grade. It served 114 students at Kosciuszko and Wells Junior High Schools 
and West Division High School/ Bilingual/bicultural teachers ta\i^t the regu- 
lar curricula using Spanish ai^ English to individualize instruction. Compre- 
hension and production joX oral and writteji English were stressed. The aim was 



to bring students out of the "'twilight zdne" which seemed to envelop those who 

' • - A- ' 

had completed English as a ^econd Language. These students xmderstood enough 
to "fake it" in regular classes but lacked sufficient English vocabulary and ^ 

^ ■ ■ ' . : ^ ■ • . ■ 

comprehensi^ skills to succeed in school work. 

StudeQ^ts took a Diagnostic English -Test which had been developed by the 

^ 

secondary English supervisory staff for a language arts program. T^te test 
asse'ssed Usage ^ Language, Composition, and Literature. ^An item analysis of 
pretest results was used prescriptively to individualize instruction. 



Diagnostic English Test ' 

Significant gains in Usage were made at Level 9 ^ut not at Level 7-8 
(Table XXIX, Appendix). The gain was not larger than the gain deraonstrated»-on 
an equivalent form of the test in a February monitor. 



The Composition test required students to write a theme ^on one of three 
titles, e.g. j "r Best Friend", one paragraph for English 7-8 and three para- 
grai>)is for English 9. . Those who were pre- *^d posi- tested gained 38 percent 
in 7-8 and 20 i>ercent in ^performance* in, English, 9- - ' 

For Literatuj*e, English 7-8 students wrot^ a one-f or, two-sentence summary y 
of a selection read to them and a short essay read silently.^ English 9 stu- 
dents read tWo selections and wrote one sentence relating each^to thAir personal 



experiences (association) and^ one or two of factual explanation (ex]3licatj^n) . 
Table 12 shows the Outcome for students who were both pre- and postf tesjied. 



rsor 



TABLE /12 

pre/post ACHIEVEMENT 
ENGLISH CQMPOSITIQN AND LITERATURE 



/ 



Percent Correct 



^' Test 
Period 


Composition 
English 7-8 - English 9 


English 7-8 
-Siiirimary 


Literature 

y English 9 
As 6 oration .Explication 


Septemt^er 






25 


X10 MO 


May . 

Percent 
Gain 


" 69 
■ 38 


20 


• 67 

\ 


10 4o 



A-six^item lariguag^ test was included for Level 9- Tasks iijcluded the. 
. writing, expa^asion, J^rans formation, coordination, and subordination of simple. 
* sentences. Students at Kosqiuszko showed a statistically-significant pre/post 



increase from 0^ to^2.6 correct on the six sentences. Wells students avera^^ 



zero, both pre and poJb, and West Divisi^^n .averaged 1.17 pre with incomplete 
posttes,t data. 

i • 

- Qh - 



■ Teaeher Interviews ' * 

\ . ■ » , , - « ' • . . • 

'\ . . • ■ ■ •■ ■ 

At the end of the year, teachers were asked to rela/te the problems and 
'. < ' ■ ^ . . ■ ■ 

accomplishments.. 

Problems ^ ^ - 

— ■ At- one junior high, using a unit structure, yscheduling pupils into*. 

^ ' English for Latinos was difficult. The teacher suggested ^that the 
problem might be solved if she were attached to the flexible unit 
system as a resource - feaulw^ * who coiild work with the students on a 
-daily<3^basis, x . 

' » 

— Teachers found xt difficult to work outside the school English depart-, 
ment and expressed a need for some sort of liaison, " 

— Many students who were failing because of poor English dropped out 

' ' vihkn they reached age 18 because they felt they cotild never graduate. 

— Wells students who had aUready passed EngiLLsh 9 and were feeding into 
West Division could not repeat English 9 for credit, although they 
continued ts^ need as sU stance with English language arts. 

--fc. Minor changes were suggested for the Diagnostic English Test to make 
it more relevant to" Bilingual Prograpv^osage , 

Ac complishmen^js ' 



Many initial problems inq^programmirt^ students into the. course were 
resolved. / ' ^ ^ 

The program answered a n^ed for students who would b^,, "lost" in the • ' ' 
standard English. program. - . t 

The class size limit of 20 made possible individualized instructioii 
by the teacher and -aide. 

Studifnts who were bailing ^because of language and who stayed in the 
prq^l^, learned basic capitalizat ' punctuation, vn?iting, and read- 
ing ^sMlls, and became better prt d for tenth-^rade English. 



Students developed! a group identity and entered into more school 
activities. 
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Sumroary L ^ ■ 

English for Latinos was a pilot^ program to help students who lacked suffi- 
ci^ent 'English language skills to succeed in regular classes. At the close of 
the" pilot year, ninth graders demonstrated improvement in English usage, but tW6 
. combined seventh/eighth grade classed did not. Gains of ten percent to 42 per- 
cent were demonstrated in composition and the written interpretation of litera- 
ture. . ' ' . ' ' . ^ 

The program was hampered by difficulties in^ scheduling students and lack c^f 
liaison with other English for Latinos teachers throughput the city and with 
Qther Engli^ teachers within the schools. Anothe?* problem is' that, apparently! 
students above ninth-grade level who needed further training in basic skflls / 
were not guided Into the existing Fundamentals of English course. English for 
Latinos had the positive effects of preparing students for participation in the 
regular high school English classes,, enhancing group identity, "land providing* a 
basis fdr school success in many cases T^rtiere the students* inadequate knowledge ^ 
of English structure had resulted in failtu?e. - 



f 

• V 



s. 
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Spanish for Spanish Sjjeakers 

Spanish for Spanish Speakers was developed at South Division in 1967, prior 
t6 the implementation of ESEA Title VII, to "further develop the^ knowledge and 
skifls in Spanish that Spanish-background youth bring to the classroom". In 
1975-1976^^ there were 1^ classes at five schools.' Although it has remained a 
\^Qcally-funded offering, the course has been bapic to other secondary bilingual 
education programs. "Spanish for Spanish Spe^k^s, A Guide for Teachers" was ^ 
^written with Title VII support. The program was included, ±n the evaluation 
because of its linguistic association with the innovative courses assessed in 
1975-1976. 

Enrollment totalled 313 students at fomr ability levels! At Level 1 were 
those who -understood Spanish but had limited speaking ability. At Level 2 , were 
' those who understood and sixjke Spanish. Common to both levels was limited 
ability in reading and writing. .Students in Level 3 and 4 could read and write 
Spanish. . Five program goals aimed to enable- students to become literate in 
standard Spanish and to enhance cultural prid^ and knowledge. Because of stu- 
dent .differences in ability and background, much instruction was individualized. 

Students were pre- and post-tested with the Pimsleur Spanish Proficiency 
Tests of Reading Comprehension and Writing Proficiency, judged by program staff 
to be the best .available standardized Spanish tests at the secondary Ifevel, . -Each 
s^deht was tested withVest A (first level) or C (second level). English in- 
structions were translatedv^'into Spanish. A* Speaking Test, devis^ by the. staff, 
was administered at midyeai^v<Teachers were to maintain individual comprehension, 

■ . V 1 . 87- - 

• :* ■ '• , ' ' 



speaking, reading, 'and writing progress records on a ^42-item Studenrt Achieve- 
ment kecorcj, Level 1 or 2. ' ' , \ . 



Reading CQmprehension " . » ' ■ " 

^ ' J ■ . 

A total ot 119 students were tested both pre and post. ?At both leyels, 



A 



A aJid'C, significant gains were made (Table 13). On the post'test, average 
scores for* Levels A and C fell in the seventh st£tnine (high r?inge) on Jiatipnal 
nohns for high school students taking Spanish as a Second Language. Table XXX, 
Appendi^i, gives results fey school^ ' , . . . ^ .■ 

/ I * ^ ' s 

- • " • ' TABLE 15 ' '■ 

; ' > . ' . • • • ^ ■ 

, X , PRE/POST ACH^lVEr^ENT ' 
PBISLEUR TEST OF -SPANISH "^READING ACi^IEVEMENT 







Test 
Level 


* Test . ' ' 
]. Period 


N 




sb - 


t 




! 'A" 


Pre 
Post 


86 
86'. 


■ 17.^. . • 
23.07- 


9.60 
8.46 


-^•39^. 




C 


Pre 
Post 


55 
33 


23.36 
27.33- 


8.36 
6.19 


3.37*. 



dence 

** Maxijmain Possible Score = 36 



Writing Proficiency 
Level A 



The 80 studepts tested both pre. and post scored significantly^ higher ^on 
the posttest and moved from, the ^^^to*^the seventh stanine on national 



■normag^ Table 14). There was a significant positive correlation between 
grade level and scores (r=0.35-0.^)', as shown in Table XXX» Appendix.' 
Girls scored higher than boys; the correlation between sex and score was 



0.22. 



^ . TABLE 14 . ' 

pre/post achievement 
pimsreur tests op spanish writing propicieiicy 





Test 
Level 


Test 
Period 


N 




SD 


' t 








Maximum . 
Possible Score=75 

27.51 






A . 


Pre ■ ^ 


80 


18.35 






Po;3t 


.80 


42.58 


18.77 


11.57* 








Maximum 
Possible Score=82. 






c . 


Pre 


39 




15-24 






Post, 


59 


57.72" 

I. 


14.74^. ■ 


5.^9* 


* Difference 
confidence 


between 


pre/post 


means is significant at the .OLtlevel bf 

■ ; 


Level C 








✓ 





Table l4 indicates that significant gains were made in Spanish' writing 
at Level C. The pretest\mean fell in the seventh stanij^e and the posttest 
mean in the eighth on national norms, fcoth in the high range'. iKie high,, 
standard deviation^ at both levels, indicate grea^ vLriation in individual 
scores. Results M school are in Table XXXI, Appendix: ' 
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Oral Spanish 



A spe'aking test, dev^oped by .the staff, ^requii'ed students to speak for 
three minutes on a/Chosen ^topic. Using^^a'-^ee-poirft scale (Excellent, "Pair, 
or* Poor), the talks were ral^d ^n Pronuhifiation, Intpifttion, and Fluency, 
variety of verb forms used correctly, and variety of sentence structure. 

\_\ , . . • ■ ; V . .. 

The highest possible score was 15. Th® students, tested averaged 10. 83 
on the total score, higb^ in the "Pair" range. The standard deviation of* 13.35 
indicated a wide range of pe'rfonnance among individuals. 



A teacher at f South Division High School tested^Spanish I students pre and 
post. The imprbvement in the use of oral Spanish was significant^^ as seen in 
Table 15. 



TABLE 15 



A koMPAiRISON OP PRE/POST PERFORMANCE ON- THE . 
SPANISH FOR- SPANISH . SPEAKERS SPEAKING TB^^ SOUTH DIVISION 





- N 


■ *^ 

X 


t 

SD 


\— 






39 




2.49 




r ■■ 


Post. 


■■ 39 


10.85 


2.85 


- 13.56* 




* Difference is significant at the .01 levej. 




> 





All 39 students weiWbilingaal /and the majority were 'Spanish dominant, but 
all needed to imprpve ^ order to reaqE' the program c^terion of ^Standard 



Spanish usage. 



i. 
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Teacher Interviews 



4 



When Spaipish- for Spanish Speaker teachers were interviewed at the end 
the year, the -following problems and accomplishments were jemphasized* / 

■ ' • " • ■ - ' . 

Problems . / . 

I f / 

^ ^ ' ■ ^: ^ - 

, Thejre is a need for highSjjLnterest easy reading materials* in Spanish 

^ at the secondary leirel, ^ • . • , 

— The course , needs a -textbook and workbooks, • 

, ~ At Level 1, ;the teacher and piit^ils shoiild have the same bilingual/ 
' biciUturad background. 

— Classes -were not scheduled according to achievemenli. or reading levels* 
^ >!;nie great divejpsity of ability was difficult. ^ 

— Inl'Schools where they ''were a minority^ many students did not want to 
speak Spanish. These students responded in English .oA a Spanifth/' 

• English mixture when spoken lib in Spanish at home. 

-A- .Many seventh and eighth/ graders were unable to enroll because they 
were allowed too few ej.ectives. 

• ^ ^ ■ ■ y 

' — .The Level A FpadsXeur Tests were too difficult for students new to - 

the ^course. 

Ac c ompli shmen^s 

— Students overcame their' resistance to the use, of standard Spanish ' 
and alternate vocabulary used in a variety of Latiii coimtl^es. This ' 
was evidence of. an increased ethnic tolerance through the use of 

^ language. 

— Teachers) noticed improvement in speaking and writing. 

— Enrollment has increased'^every year. . ^ ' 



Summary " ^ ' * 

• <i ■ ' ' • • * 

Spanish for Spanish Speakerg served 313 students at five secondary schools. 
The ^program was effective in imlDroy^HjB^^ reading, Writing^ and spfea^ting . 
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skills across a wide range of achievement levels. Students increased their . 

-r. ' ,4..- 

tolerance for standard Spanish and for vocabulary differences representing 
Latin backgrounds .other than 'their own, . The lack of existing beginning-level 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

reading materials of interest to high school studentsf \*as a challenge for 



teachers. 



The mixture of achievement levels ir^ the classroom resulted in difficulties 
which would Be avoided if beginners were separated , from advanced students. 



Bilingual Typing I arid IT 




In 1975-1976, the first course* in bilingual typing in the nation was 
offered at three secondary schools, Lincoln, South Division, and West Division 
High Schools, ^ The pujgose was ^ facilitate the acquisition of typing skills 
by ... ' • < • ^ 

— monolingual^toanish students, 

— ' limited English^ ability students, ' 

— fihglish-d©minant students who wished to acquire bilingual, 
typing facility. 1 \ ' ' 

It was believed that such training^ co\zld ^iticrease the job potential for secre- 
tarial work. During two weeks in the-summer pf 1975» working with curriculum 
specialists and supervisors, a Business Educatipn teacher and a bilingual 
teacher from South Division began to develop the coiirse that they wo\ild teach 
as a team. A daily joint preparation period during the school year enabled 
them to modify -t^eaching strategies and to complete the publication, "Bilingual 
Typing and Business Gorrespondence at the Secondary Level". ' Three staffing and 
process alternatives were designed to facilitate programming under differing 



school conditions, for a bilingual/bi cultural Business ^duciation teacher is a 

• , / ■ : ^ . I ^ 

rarity. Two of the plans were initiated in Milwaukee in 1975-1976: - 

. . y ■ 

1. At South Division High School, an English-speaking business Education. 



^ tigacher and a bi^lingual teacher teamed ^io teach one class of Tyi>±ti& I. 

d asr'th 

^08 



English and Spanish were -used asr the classroom- language on alternate 



« days. Typing t?*actice all^erAated between En^lisli and Spciniqh on the 

' \ ' . . : • .. . '.■■r'.[ 

basis , of two consecutive days. The fifth d^y was usfed for, individual- 
ized instruction. Students were expected to learn to type in both- 

4i . f 

language?s. The addition/,of one 6lass in Typing II is planned for 

' 1976-1977 .~ - . , 

2. A bilingual Business EducJat^n teacher divided, her daily time between 
one.clas'^ at Lincoln (Typing I) ari^ two at West Division (Typing I and 
II) High SchQols. The daily period was divided into English and 
' ' Spanish. Students used their dominant language. * • 

English and Spanish'^feoks and^ materials wero- provided^ At the end of the 
year, the Bilingual Counselor at "^outh Division High School helped students get 
^ summer jobs which required typing skills.* Students were encouraged to enroll 
concurrently in Spanish for Spanish Speakers, Business Education (Typing I), 
and Spanish Business Correspondence commencing September 1976 (Typing II). 



Typing I and II Achievement Tests 

Equivalent English and Spanish achievement tests for both Bilingual Typing 
I and Typing II were developed by the teacMng^^aff • 

• . ■ ■ I 

For the September pretest, the Typing- I test included identification of 
the parts of a typewriter, word division, taking dictation in longhand, and 
proofreading. Timed 'typing -was^ added to the posttest. South Division teachers 
also assessed letter form and tabulation form at the end of Typing I. The 
Typing II test included parts of the typewriter, word division, translation 
from English to Spanish and Spanish to English, addressing an envelope, and 
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' . . . * 

timed typing. Because of a few variations in the basic Hest fomat, the team 
tfeacher school and bilingual Business Education teacher schools are presented 
separately in *Table XXXII, Appendix, for those students who had both -the pre 
and ix>s"ttest. . , . » / * 

By year's end. Typing I. students at South^ Division learned to identify 
typewri-ter parts, r proofread in* English and Spanish,* and to type well above 
. the ijriterion of 20 words ,per minute in both languages. Average errors ex- 
ceeded -the criterion of one per minute. The- Lincoln/Vest group, operating in 
^^ed^er English or jSpanish, also were successful in learning typewriter parts, 

proofreading, and typing more than the criterion of 20 words per minute- -in one . 

■ ) 

language, Errors^^ere not recorded. 

Neither group improved in word division. 

Students did not improve in taking dictation in longhand in two languages. 
This was not considered to be a problem, as shorthand is usuatlly used for 
.taking dictation. - Lincoln/Vest hacL a change in dictation-format_which pre- 
cluded comparison. There was a significant pre/post gaih in proofreading. 

At year's end, the South Division team rated students ^h percent satisfac- 
tory on typing a business letter and 44 percent satisfactory on typing a tabu- 
lation form. „ " 

Only two of the four students in Typing II were tested pre and post, too 

. ■ > H 

few for program assessment. They achievd the criterion of 40 words per 
minute with no more than one error per m^* ""^ .a English only. 
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South' Division bilingual typing tea<A.ers siirv|yed their class in January. 
All 20 students s^d they like the class and woul4 recommend It to friends 



beoftuse it improved their English and Spanish, prepared them for jobs in the' 



comminity, and taught useful skills for the futuic;^. All were satisfie^ with 
the teaching, particularly the bilingual instruction and the time spent^in 
individual instruction. Most of the students, being English dominant, indi- 
cated that the English study guides were easier ti) understand than the Spanish. 
All 20 reported that they were improving skills^ their weaker language lAile 
learning to type in that language. Sixteen planned to eiyoll in Typing II thie 
following year. Only five were able to practice at home, but 16 reported that 
they practiced in the classroom (jjuring Ixinch or study hall^. 



Teacher Interviews 



At end-of-year interviews; bilingual typing teachers identified the problems 
and accomplishments. v ' * 

}f- ■ ■ - 

Problems - ^ 

— The use at South 'Division of English typewriters with interchangeable 
Spanish letters interfered with learning because there: were differ- 
ences in the position of the symbols on the keyboard. This factor 
reduced speed^and accuracy. Although teachers said that Spanish 
typewrites are needed, they were not ordered. / 

— Unlike English typing textbooks, Spanish books lacked sufficient 
drill ^work. Teachers spent a great deal of time preparing supple- 
mentary material. 

— There was not sufficient class time to teach word division, a skill 
which students needed to develop. Class time was used for typing^ 
as students did not have machines at home on which to ^practice. 
Teachers suggested that word division be stressed in English as a 
Second Language (ESL) classes. 

• - 96 - ' . 
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Ac c ompl i shment 5 , ^ . 

i • • '' ' ' 

V . ( , ^ ^ 

— ..AtrSouth Division, students who started the? -^-ye air as monolingual 

speakers of English* or Spanish were able to follow the"' textbook and 
oral instructions in their second language by the^end of the year. 

'•^ . ■ ' . , . . ^ . ; 

— The team teaching at South Division worked well because both teachers 
had a positive attitude and planned togei^Jier for a structured course.. 

— Project attendance ,was excellerfCf ^ ' • 

' — Students appeared to enjoy the class and had a- positive attitude. 

- ■ ' ■ , " ■ i . 

^vuimary ~ ' • ' . 

Bilingual Typing was developed as a highly-structured course with a 
Teacher's Guide to provide explicit direction on objectives^ ^^fei^^cture, process, 
testing, arfd materials. Some factors contributing to its success as an inno- 



vative program v;ere : ' 

— the assistance of counselor in helping students find jobs 
requiring typing skills 

, competent, creative teachers 

— planning time 

— C9operation of school administration 

— guidance by Central* Office curriculum experts 



/ 

. / 

/ 

/ 



— flexibility 
counseling c 

Spanish language courses 



. — counseling of ,students^to enroll in related business and' / 



The outcome was a program in which many students succeSf^tully combined the 

* - *■ • 
learning of a second language with a motor skill that was an asset for employ- 

ment. .Students had problems with word division. It mi"^t be prudent to pro- 

vide training in word division in English for Latinos and Spanish for Spanish 

Speakers tas well as ESL classr^. The languslge requirements for Typing I snbuld 
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be imiform across the prograni. Different language requirement|s (English or. 



Spanish vs. both English' and Sp^^m^h) resulted in different typing .programs.. 
The. bilingual requirement ou^t to be enforced ^or Typing II# 

The Curric\il\im Specialiatf^ for Business Education recomnaendfed that, these 
students bfe encouraged to learn shorthand.^ 
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■ Additional Data . 

... r •.. ' • 

student Survey ^ ■ ; V — *T^y^' 

A student survey was' conductedxin spring in Spanish Yor -Spanish Speakers 
classes. Table 'XXXIIJ, Ajjpendij^ indicates resi)onses of tne^s^O^^^p^ud^ts sur- , 
veyed. Almost three quarters (73 percent) responded in Spanish and, of these, ^ 
65 percent inj^cated that ^^panish was their first language, _ Both Spanish and , ^ 
English responding groups rei)orted great improvement in Spanish language skills 
and some improvement in English., Aboijt 60 percent noted that their school 
achievement waL better than the\previ,ous year. Spanish language skills beaded 
the list of learnings acquired through' the Bilingual Program for both groups. 



followed by community problems by the Spanish ji^espondents and Latin-Amdrican 
history by the English respondents. Sixty- five percent believed that the Bilin- 



gual Program' tjielped to prepare them for life after graduation. Strong program 
endorsement cime from 87 percent >*io would reCiomrynd bilingual education to- 
others. As a I whole, students agreed that neither culture was over-emphksized. 
Over half (5^ percent) said they would lear^ more if homework were assigned. 
After graduation, about 50 percent planned to work and 45 percent to continue 
their education. k 



In summary, i through the Bilingual ^Pi^ram, secondary Hispanic students 

\ 1 ■ ' ^ V ■ • ' ■ ■ 

gained a working familiarity vd.th the langu'^ge, culture, and current sociology 
"x>f their ethnic kroup. Most of them were doing better in their schoolwork and 
* felt more prepared for life in the adult world. The goals of cultural pride 
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and 'positive self-concept were reflected in the majority selection. of the 



Spanish verdLon of the survey ^ a marked cqntrast to the first years of the 
Bilingual Program when, the majority selection was English. The positive re- 
sponse jto the suggestionN^f homework ipight be^ considered in curriculum design 
to accommodate, students who wish a chance to go fajrther or dig deeper^ 



Teacher Interviews ' 

In addition to problems and accomplishments previously reixjrted in thp ' 

specific subject „ are as, teachers commented on: ' ; 

k , ■ r ' , _ / ^ 

Bilingual Reading Centers * ^ 

Indivl-duaL assistance given to students in^the Bilingual Reading Cefiters 
was. very helpful. Bilingual reading teachers and aides worked ,with. indivi- 
duals who had difficulty in\^gular fclatssroops by ^qplaining coiirse work 
concepts in Spanish. For e^fample, some Spanish^dominant students who had 
problenlS( trying to understand English science or math classes and texts 
.were able to grasp the material once the' gap was bridged by a Spanish 
e3q)lanatn,on. - ^ , 

Spanish-dominant students^^so received help in reading both languages. 



As one teacher ^aid, most ninth- and tenth-grade students were reading at 



secD^l%- to fourth-grade levels in September whether their past schooling 

Wi5|^ here or abroad. "Wherever t^ey went ^ schools, nobody paid attention 

*^>^^^ * ■ \ ' " - 

^^^em — they were lost!"- Reading Center teachers taxight ba^sic skills 

starting at the* necessary level. One Bilingual Reading Center teacher noted 

that thQ^./1975"''976 seventh graders were different 'from previous years in 

that they were proud of being Spanish, 'wspited to learn to read Spanish, anci' 
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were at a higher level of English de^dojig^ sk^ (although English compre- 
hension remained low). The two orag^al Bilingual Reading Centers were 
started with Title VII funds. 



Bilingual Guidance 



Pour locally- funded bilingual guidance counselors as^sted student 

^> 

in Title xVTI programs. One counselor suggested that; 

— credit earned af,ter school hours in outside educational institu- 
tions (e.g., Milwaukee Area Technical College) should be approved 

i tQ apply toward high school graduation, 

\ — th^ dual requirements that ^k (of 18) credits be earned in. the . 

graduating^- school and that three years be spent in th^gx^aAiating 
school encoxirage truancy, Eith^ the credit req\iirement should • 
' be , increased to 20 or the years in schopjL r^efdueed. ,^ ' . ' 

• — scheduling- "Students whcl^ enter during 'the year into biling^i pro- 
grams was difficult becrause classes Were filled, 

— a scarcity of part-time jobs contributed to truancy. Thos*!. vho 
found work we're not truant. Those who wanted work but founds no 
job became truant while taking time of f •^to seek work. 



— a strident should have the optidn to drop a class if he feels he 
gets nothing from ii, ^ ' \ 

. . • ■ ' ■ . 'a- V- 

— bilingual courses are.needed in "math and science. 



Departmental Status - ^ •* ' ,^ 

Some teachers felt that non-bilinguai staff would learn to understand 
the rfeed for program expansion if the Bilingual Program were recognized as 
a department at* the Central Office^and within the scl^opls. In addition, 
materials and curricula could be coordinated between schools, and teachers 

■ J- ■ .■ ■ ■ ■ . ; 

c. aid cooperate with other departments on an equal basis. 
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Graduates 



Lon 



\ 



schools is shown in Table. l6. 



^ The propoj'tion of Hispano graduates t6 school total at the Title VII high 



TABLE 16 



A COI-IPARISON OP HISPANIC 
WITH TOTAL GRADUATES AT THREE SCHOOLS- J 976 







Population -f 




Graduates 




' Schooii 




Nvunber 
HTs panic 


Percent 
Hi^anic 


Total 


Number 
Hispanic ' 


Percent 
Hispanic 


Lincoln - 


'1,399 


' 150 






8 


7* 


South Division 


1,606 


361 






i^6 


12^ 


West Division 


1,138 


73 






r - ^ 





X/' 



Counselors reported that the BilinguaJ. Program produced morfe Hispanic high 
school graftiuates, -more college-boxljid students, and more job-oriented students 
than ever before. ^ \ Ip 

Eighty percent pf the graduate's at South E^Lvision planned to" continue their t 



education. Two of " the ten students who graduated witiT honors were in the 
Bilingual Program. Nine of; 3^ South Divisioif^students elected to the National 
Honor Society were Latins and six of these w^^re in the Bilingual Program. 

A Lincoln Bilingual Program graduate ranked third in the class. Of the 
eight graduates, five planned to continue their education and three to mstrry. 
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EXTEfiNAL EVALUATION 




Educational Resource Team Critique 

* ■ ^- / 

^ team of ciirriculum specialists from the Wiscorfsin State Departajient of 

>r> ■ » . " » 

Public Instruction*- have been advisory to the Milwaxikee Bilin^al Program since 
it began in 1969- Joined by a UW-M professor of ^Spanish,' they conducted the 
annual two-day classroom visitation and bilingual staff meeting] in January 1976. 



Their recommendations included: 



V. 

— assigning homework in ordefr to. cover the secondary science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies content, 

— programming bilipgual students at the end of the school year and 
accommodating them in scheduling classes, 

— introducing -sooial s^ences in bilingual sevehth and .eighth grades 
and at West Divisio'rl^Iigh Schoo] 

* . ■ / 

— ^ developing conversational and writing bkills in Spanish for Spanish 
Speakers by having class' discussions^and small group work. 



— screening English for Latino students foJ'^^al articulation and 
. reading ability, 

— giving primary pupils more opportunities for discussion and creativ4 
writing, - ^ 

— using Science Curriculum ImprDvement Study (SCIS) at all primary 
schools and replacing consumable mateii^als, 

— usinp manipulative materials in teaching primary math, 

— .developing i!nterest centers, creating and ixsing manipula^tive materials 

and setting u^) tasks responding to needs of primary children, 

— encouraging communication by teachers with the regular school staff, 

— maintaining high expectations for" pupil perfoiroance. 



decre^asing the amount of dafia, collection so that it will not'±nter\ 
fere with instruction. .-AjT ^ . 

providing a central supply area for distribution and maintenance sjf 
bilingual materials • . ^ . 



t 
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OPINION SURVEYS 



f Parent Survey . ■ ^ ■ *■ " , "-.^ / - c ' 

^ Due to the press of other activities^ifi the pailent argahization,- City-Wide 

BiSin^^^/Bicult^^^ A(Jvisory OorDraittee* (CV/BBAC) , parent .involvement in the 
evaluation proce^ in 1975-1976 was limited to responding to a year-end 



4 



Spanish/English questionnaire.. 

Pprty-six parents respondedNs;to the an^ymous survey. Seventy-three percent 
of their fchildren were in primary, percen^r in Grades^ k through 9, and seven 
-percent-^ Grades 10 through 12. 

AS reported in Table XXXIV, Appendix, parents felt the program goals ^ere 
being accompli shec^ ^o;r their children in fir^t and second language skills, pro- 
gress in school work, and pride in their Latin heritage. Seventy percent 
endorsed homework for elementary and oyer one-third for secondary students. 



Although only around half knew the acronym for ijhe^asLparent organization, their 
answers indicate that the CWBBAC and parent coordinator's office 'was successful, 
in encouraging parents to visit the schools. C'i 



T eacher Survey 

/ 



Nineteen of the- 37 teachers respond^Bto a year-end survey. Table 17 shows 
teacher ratings of 1975-1976 progress toward five Bilingu'al Program goals. 
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TABLE 17 

TEACHER' RATING OP PROGRESS TOWARD GOALS 



Bilingual Program Goals 



Good 
Progress 
*E ' S 



Perj^ent ResponiF" 
■ ^ A 

Little 
Progress 

' ^ E S 



No 
iProgress 
E "s 











% 








1. 


students' bilingual literacy and 
fluency > , 


50 




40 


56 






2. 


Grade level acliievement 


90 ^ 




10 


33 






3. 


Improved student self-esteep 


90; 


" 89 


10 


11 






4. 


Coordination of Bilingual Pro- 
gram with the regular school 
program 


50- 


22 


50 ' 


56 




11 


5. 


Parent/cofflimmity involvement 


60 


11 




44 


10 


e 

33 


* E 

s 


= Elementary teachers, N=10 
= Secondary teachers, N=9 ; 















Other' questions were based on issues raised by the Educational Resoxirce 
Team. Teacher responses are shown in Jabi^ l8. 



TABLE 18 ' 
TEACHER RESPONSE TO RESOURCE TEAM ISSUES 



Percent Response 



Questions 



Yes 



No 



. No 
Response 







*E 

' % 


s 


E 


s 


E 


S 


6. 


Do you assign homework? 


50 


67 


50 


33 






7. 


Woxild you like to assign homework? 


50 


56 


30 


22_ 




'12 


8. 


Do you have , good" communication 
with the Bilingual Proi^ram staff? 


90 


S9 


10 






11 


9. 


you have good communication 
with the rest of the school staff? 


100 


67 








33 


10. 


Do you need a central supply area 
for distribution and maintenance 
of bilingual n:iaterials? 


Bo 


89 


10 


11 


10 





* E = Elementary teachers, N=10 ' 
S = Secondary teachers, vN=9 123 
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Fifty- five percent^ enrolled in bilingual education courses at Alverho or 
W-M. Half or more had completed basic courses in Spanish and in Reading, 
Ninety percent characterized their job as "challenging", 22 'percent as "fulfil- 
ling"^ 15 percent as "rewarding*', and none as "frustrating" or "unrewarding". 

With students at various lauiguage and reading levels, teachers *were asked 
how they individualized reading instruction. They replied, for the most part, 
by grouping, according to language proficiency and reading ability. Secondary 
teachers tested students to detennine ability.. ^ ^ 

# 

Suggestions for evaluation and monitoring included simplification, all 
testing and scoring by Research Department, and more' evaluation .dealing with 
methodology. Suggestions for improved comraunicaticn within the"^ program 
included more mefetings with and visits from supeiTvisors, circulation of a news- 
letter, feedback from the city-wide committee (CWBBAC), more workshops, forma- 
tion of a teacher organization, ihtercommunication between schools, -arid informal 
get-togethprs. Asked to identify the main factors accounting for differences 
in reading skills, teachers emphasized differences in . . . 

— intelligence 

— background 

— motivation - . 

— chronological age 

— mental age 

— home experience 

— development or readiness skills* 

— parental interest^ 

— quality and quantity of previous education** 

— study habits** ■ ^ 

— lack of continuity in schooling** |^ 



* = Elementary only 
** = Secondary only 
No Asterisk = Common to both elementary amd secondary 
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Summary 

in stimmary, 89 to 90 percent of teachers at all leveli^' observed good pro- 
gress in student selT-esteem. Grade-level achievement was good according to 
90 percent of -elementary teachers. Half or more elementary teachers reported " 
"good" progress in pupil bilingual skills, bilingual/regular program coordina- 
tion, and parent involvement. Most secondary teachers saw "a little" progress 
in these areas. Teachers had many s\iggestic>ndt f or improving program c,oraraum.<>B- 



tioif and evaluation. Factors responsible for differences in reading skills 
were identified. Many, such as intelligence, probably defy change by inter- 
vention. Others, such as experience, readines^ skills, and motivation, probably 
could be improved by joint school/home planning. * 




Ancillary Evaluation Activities 
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ANCILLARY EVALUATION ACTIVITIES . . T ' 



System-Wide Language Svirvey 



-1- - 



In February 1976, a survey was made of the language dominance of all /pupils 

< • • .'■ '.- ' 

in the Milwaukee Public Schools • The purpose was to assure compliancy aQ.cord- 

/ ■ ■ • • • 

ing to United States /JfJlfce of Civil Rights Guidelines, with^^e 1974 United 
^ States Supreme Court decision guaranteeing instruction in the native language 
of non-English speaking children. Classroom or hc»neroom teachers assigned 
children whose prima^ or home language was other than English to one of three 
language categories to help determine eligibility for bilingual instruction. 
Pour thousand three hxmdred and eight students were identified as having 56 
primary or home languages other, than English. For 3,071, the language was 
Spanish. German was next with j528,, followed by Greek, Italian, and Serbian. 
Additional screening was plannetg^Wfor students who apoke English at school but 
whose home language was uncertain. The survey verified the need for assigning 
priority ♦to a Spanish bilingual program. 

A Copipendium of Measures for Bilingual Assessment 

The Compendium was compiled to meet the expressed needs of educators working 
with Spanish- dominant and bilingual students. The publication described instru- 
m.ents published either ift English with Spanish instructions or in Spanish. 
Instruments were categorized into measures of Achievement, Attitude Toward Self 
and Others, Language, Mental Abiy/^y, Readiness, and Vocational Interest. A file 
was prepared of specimen sets of all instruments listed in the Compendiiam. 
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Wiseonsin Educational llesearch Association 

A seminar on the evaluation 9f bilin^jual programs was jpresented by Milwaukee 
Public Schools research and jcurriculum staff members at the annual^eeting of 
the Wisconsin E^cationl Research Association in Madison in December 1975- 

\ ■ 
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Summary 
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SUMt-lARY 



Kindergarten ^.^ 

1. A little over 50 percent of the 106 kindergarten pupils were monolin- 
gual English or Spanish. Sixty- two percent were Sparj^sh dominant, 25 
~ percent were from bilingual homes and the remainder were partially 
bilingual. . . . • • 

■ 2. Over 8o percent of the pupils of the three participating schools 
achieved 13 out of the l8 skills on the Reading Readiness Skills 
Biventory in March. 

■ . ' . ■ / • / 

3. on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, perfonn^ce of bilingual pupils 
and spanish-sumamed comparison pupils did not differ for the total 

program of Vieau School. . 

~ The total bilingual program rating was "average" for the six 
schools in all. skills on the Perfonnance Rating, base^ on 
national norms for the end of kindergarten. • 

—Bilingual Program total mean score (62.37) on the Pre-Reading 
Skills Composite was significantly higher than that of 779 
■ pupils in the Title I All-Day Kindergarten Program (57.07) • 

— Length of kindergarten day {hp.f day or all day) was not a fac- 
tor in Bilingual Program pePfformance. This confirmed past 
findings-. Both half-day and all-day programs were represented^^ 
in high scoring and low scoring schools. 

> ^' ■ ' ' • 

4. As a group, they tested just inside the lowest quarter of the national 

■j^pulation on a pretest of general concepts and in the average range 
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of the national population on anyend^of-year.-test of school readiness 
skills. " 

Lower Primary 

^ • ''7 ' 

1. Of the 138 pupils tested, the 25 percent who were Spanish dominant or « 
bilin^al with ||panish as a home language were taught to read first in ^ 
'Spanish^. The rknaining 75 percent learned to read initially in English. 

2. Pupils ^eralij^ spent all year acquiring- reading skills in their 
dominant: languagi^ . ' 

3. / Seven Spanish-dctoinfUit and three English-dominwt ipppils reached 
Level 8 in rea^^g, *he criterion for switching, and were reading in 

, both lafiguagQ3-^at Ifehe end of the year. 

k. In J\me, medi^ ^e^iding levels, based on book level, were 5.0 for 
English-dominaSjti'aSnfi 5-5 for Spanish-dominant pupils. The median is 



the 
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.5. On -sTmcS^j^ring test of the Title 1 Mathematics Program, Bilingual Pro- 
gram pupil achievement was greater on eight .of the" nine math objectives 
than that ot Title I Mathematics Program pupils.. 

6. The 22 Spanish-dominant pupils were ahead of the jB English-dominant 
prupils in almost all second language skills. . . 

?• The 82 Bilingual Program pupils scored in the national fourth stanine 
(average range) on Listening for Sounds, vrtiich meas\ires "pupils* 
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knowledge of beginning and ending sounds and sound letter relation^ 

ships". Their performance was significantly higher than 98 Title I 

. * ( 

Reading Program pupils vho'^^scored in the third stanine (low rangS). 

8. Both Bilingual Program pupils and Title I Reading and Mathematics Pro- 
gram ^pils scored in the national average range in Reading and Numbers. 
Bilingual pupils who took the Spanish version of the number^ test also 
scored within the national average. 

9. Compared with Spanish rsumamed non-program' pupils at Kagel and Vieau 
Schools, Bilingual Program pupils: ^ 

~ when they were in kindergarten in 1975> scored the same in 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Language and IJJumbers ai^higher 
in Word Meaning. ^ ) 

— the same pupils in lower primary in 1976, scored si^afi^ajitly 
higher on Metropolitan Achievement Tests,, List eni^^t^TorT Sounds, 
Reading, and Niombers. 

10. Pupils made good progress iii': learning to read in their dominant la^ig- 
uage and to acquire speaking and comprehension Bkills in their second 
language. They performed wi-yi_the national average ran^e on standar- 
dized tests of reading and mathematics^a(fi3^ored higher than a Spanish- 
3umaAed non-progrdm group. _ ( 

11. By the above criteria, the goal of grade-level achievement was attained 
in the overall lower primary program. 



Middle Primary \ 

1. Mont middle primary pupils were only- one or two reading levels ^ead 
or lower primary pupils-in first language reading by the end of the 
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year. About ^0 percent had also begun reading in their secdiifi lang- 
uage. " .r ^ . 

,2. On. a standardized test of English reading, they scored in the low 

range on nati(^al norms but higher than Title I Reading Center pupils. 

3. English-dominant pupils^ did well in mathematics, in the average range 
on national norms and higher than Title I Mathematics I^rogram pupils. 

h» Spanish-dominant pupils, particularly thoae in their second year in 
.the program, scored low in math. In prior years, the switch to 
second language reading in upper primary was accompanied by lowered 
^ . math performance. This time the effect may have operated at middle 
primary where the data on pupil reading ;levels indicated thal^the 
switch to reading in the second language was^,|isade prior to the ^attain- 
ment of the recommended first language reading level. 



Upper Primr?ry 

1. On the "Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Elementary", the findings 
were: 

— in reading tests, Bilingual Program pupils scored higher • , 
(Stanine 4, average range, on naifional norms) than pupils in / 
the Title I Reading Centers (Stanines 2 and 3> lo^t nat^opiar 

. ' norm^y. ^^,^^^^^^^^^0^ ^ ^ 

— in ipath tests, Bilingual Program pupils scored higher (Stanine 
h on national norms) than pupils in the Title I Elementary 
Mathematics Program (Stanine 3 o^i national norms). 

— pupils tested with Spanish instructions on math computation 
scored lower (Stanine 3) than those tested in English (^tanine 

k)r ■ 
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— , pupils who did not attend the Bilingual Re adijig Center scored 
higher than those who did. - • 



Testing foi^ reading ability, done at the end of the year with 
"Pruebas de Lectura" according to the pupil's Spanish reading level, 

♦ 

revealed that: 

~ of the 40 pupils who took Level 1 (Grade 1 and 2), the Spanish- 
dominant pupils averaged 650, the bilingual pupils averaged 
57.4, and English dominant averaged 45.1. 

— of the 53 pupils who took Level -2 (Grades 2 and 3), the average 
of 63.8 out of -a possible '110 ranlcod in the 95th percentile on 
tentative norms developed in New York City for third-grade ■ 
Spanish-speaking pupils in English language schools. It is 
between the 60th and 65th percentile of urban scores for third . 
grade on an island-wide administration in Puerto Rico in ^9o^•: 

These comparisons are evidence that the program met its ^oals foY 
Spanish reading/ 

©y the end of primary,, pupils scored in the average range on standar- 
dized tests of English reading and mathematics. The previous trend 
• toward a lag in grade-leve£ 'perf omance at upper primary did not 
occur. Instead, a lag was in evidence at middle primary when manV 
pupils were introduced to second language reading. 

The fact that only half the schools participated in the social studies 
.-rnd in the science tests in group monitor se.ssions suggests th^t these 
area-3 need to be included on a regularly scheduled basis to insure 
grade-level achievement. * 

The "Pr^^^lf-Concept Inventory" admiiiistace4.toj3ne ttiird-grade 
bilinguaSffelJtnd one regular class at two nprthside and two south- 
aide schools failed to demonstrate a p(^sitive relationship between 
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. 4- . ■ ■ . ■ 

. the Biling^lal Program and self-concept ''Since all groups had satis- 

'• * I. * \. ' 

i^actory ^elf-concepts, 

. , ■ ■ €4- ^ " ' 

7. A sample of upper primary pupils demonstrated a hi^^i level of cul- 

o 

txiral knowledge and positive attitudes toward Mexican and Puerto 
Ricah cultures. ,* 

'8. Bilingual Program fifth and sixth graders were not embarrassed to*^ 
speak Spanish like Hispanics i*i regular clas^^ft^ji observation of 
primary teachers) . 



Seco ndary Schools * • 

\ 

Career Orientation Program ' » - 

1. Students demonstrated significant pre/post ^gains on the Career Pre- 
paration Svirvey, a test of general information about job and college 
^ entrance. . ' , 

English for Latinos ■ ' s^ik 

^. The program had the positive effects of preparing senior high students 
for participation in the regular high schdbl English classes, .enhancing 
^jjj^oup identity, and pro^^ding a basis for school success in many cases 
where the students' inadequate knowledge of English structure had 
resulted in failure. ' • « 
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Spanish for Spanish Speakers ' "^^J^^ 



^^jjg^v^ The program was effective in improving Spanish readdLng, vnriiing, and 
' speaking skills. 



2, Students increased their appreciation of standai?d Spanish and for 
vocabulary differences. representing Latin backgrvDimds^a^fe^ than, 
their own. 



Bilingual Typing 

1 . Many students successfully combin««fc:,the learning of a second language 
with a motor 3kill that could be an asset for employment. 

Student Survey . '^^ ■ _ 

1. Out of^204 students surveyed, 73 percent responded, in Spanish. This 
reflected cultural pridfe and positive self-con<?ept, a marked contrast 
to the first years of the program when the majority selection was 
English. 0 

Fifty- four percent said they would learn more if homework were aissigned. 
Graduate g " ' 

1. Counselors reported that the Bilingual Program' produced more Hispanic 



A 



graduates, more college-abound students, and more job-oriented students 

^ ,r. r - \ 

than ever before. 
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Eighty percent of South* s gracJuates ^planned to continue their educa- 
tion. Two of the ten students who graduated with honors were in the* 
Bilingual Program. Nine of the 5^ students elected to the National 
Honor Society were Latins and six of these were in the Bilingual 
Program. 
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TABLE I 



TITLE I PROGRAM INVOLVEMENT OP TITLE VII PUPILS 
BY GRADE LEVEL AND SCHOOL 







TITLE I PROJECTS 


NUMBER OF 


PUPILS IN 


volve: 






SCHOOLS BY 
GBRADE LEVEL 


2" 




is 


1 

u 

ii 

la 


a 

fi 

a o 


B 

1 

a 


t 


M 

M 

B 


t 
1 


S 

M 

U 


s 

u 


KINDERGARTEN 
Adlen-Field ' 
Kagd 

Pierce ^ 
Vieau 


15 
7 






1 


1 


lU 




6 


5 
7 


1 
1 


1 


WRL KIMftfiRGAftTEH 


- 22 




1 


1 


1 






lo 


12 






LOWER PRIMARY 

Allen-Field 

Holmes 

Kagel 

Pierce 

Twenty-seventh St. 
Vieau 


^ 2 
2 
6 
5 
1 


1 


1 

J. 


7 

f 


X 


■3— 


3 


3 
2 


1 

1 ■ 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 

\ 


iOTAL LOWER PRIMARY 


16 


1 


2 


7 


1 


3 


3 


5 


^ 1 


1* 




MIDDLE PRIMARY 

Allen-Field 

Holmes 

Kagei 

Pierce 

Twenty-seventh St. 
Vieau 


' 9 
2 

8 
1 

1+ 




1 - 

o 
d 

ft 


lU 

5 
10 

11 


18 


26 




1 

, 5 

2 


2 

2 
2 


3 

1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
1 
1 


TOTAL MIDDLE PRIMARY 


1 oil 




7 


ko 


18 






8 


6 


7 


8 


UPPER PRIMARY 
Allen-Field 
. Holmes 
Kagel 
Pierce 

Twenty-seventh St. 
Vieau 


6 
1 
3 




8 


9 
1+ 

15 
10 

1 


26 


33 




ft 

1 




7 
1+ 


6 
1 

•1 


TOTAL UPPER PRIMARY 


10 




8 


3? 


26 


33 




8 


3 


11 


8 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


72 


1 


18 


87 


U6 


76 


3 


31 


25 


21+ 


21 



* HILi* - High Intensity Learning Lab \ 

TEAM = Coordinated Supportive Services Team 
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DOHMCE OP BILfflGUAL PROGM fflMGilffl POPIl^. 
JilMES LANGDilGE DOifflilNCE M, FALL 1575 




' School 


N 


Spanish 
Dcminant 


Bilingual 

lit A * L 

with Spanish 
as a Home 
Language 










r )! 


Allen-Pield 




8 


20 


3 T 


Kagel 


21 


8 


38 


1 5 


Pierce 


22 


J 


ir 


1 * 


Vieau 


,J2 


J 


■3fi ■ 


J 


Total 


\i 




31 


,8 7 





Language Categories 



Bilingual 
.with Spanish 
and English 
as a Home 
Language 

r 

? ,1? 

6 25 
5 23 

J 32 

25 2t 



English, 
Dominant/ 
Bilingual 
Comprehension 

N 

6 15 



'English 
Doninant 



17- \\ 
3 



3 1) ' 1^ 

I 

j 18 i ,0 

.16 15 2t 23 
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TABLE III 

^ KINDERGARTEN READING READII?ESS SKILLS KoWtOR 197^-76 



tonitor^Schedule 



November-December: Abilities 1 through 5 
January: Abilities 10 through l6 
March: Abilities 6, 7, 8, 9» 17, lo 

V • 

\ 


M 

s 

PC 
V) 

•4 

g 

6 

0 

i 


i 

CO 

9^ 

0 

M 
S 


s 

z 

a 

a; 


• 


, 1. Pays attention. 

Ignores minor distractions 


3 


QQ 
00 






2. Listens and understands what is said. 


3 


wO 

00 


90 




3. Follows oral directions. 


3 


88 


92 


if 


U. Speaks clearly so that he is understood. 






IT 




5. Speaks in compiote sentences. 




88 


m 




:> 6. Recognizes likeness and differences in: 
Forms and shapes . 


3 


83 


87 




Letters 


3 








' Words 


3 


83 


53 




Word pattTerns 


3 


83 


39 




7. Hears differences and similarities in 
initial an^d consonant sounds . 


3 


83 


3? 




8. Recognizes words that rhyme. 


3 


B3 


he 




9» Is able to arrange picturejs in sequence 
that make sense. 


3 


83 


77 




10. Knows left side of his body from his 
right. ' 


1 


1+2 


10 


) 


11. Is able to make his 3yes and hands move 
together in a left-to-ripht direcj:ion. 


2 


6U 


Sk 




12. Recognizes common word meanings In spoken 
context. 


2 


Sk 


91 




x3» Demonstrates tnau nis experiences are 

commensurate with his ace and development 


2 


Sk 


91 




l**. Cooperates well as part of a group. 


2 


6h 


9^ 




15. Works alone well for short* period of 
time. 


2 


Sh 




^ 


16. Demonstrates interest irr prints in words, 
and in books* 


2 


Sk 


,8? 




17. Recognizes visual details which enable 
him to match words or to select a word 
vhich does hot belong to a group. 


3 


81 


3] 




18. UrKi'jr;: lands that print stands for or 
rcprcserits SDeech. 


3 


82 


9C 





, TABLE IV 

• BILINGUAL and' COMPARISON KDraERGARiP lEEPORMANCE 
ON THE mOPOLITAN READINESS, TESTS 19?6 



i> Group 






Visual' , 


Language 




Pre-Reading Skills 
* Composite 


N. 


Itodmmi Score = 25 
■ X ■ • SD , t 


MaMD Score 
X SD 


= 25 
t 


Maximum Score = 76 
X SD, t 


Bilingual Program 


E= 51 " 

.S='53 


21.55 
21.34 


3.98: „ 

/ /"rl A Or 

6.651 0.05 


, 21.14 


4.30' 


1.69 


62.37 11.33 


Spanish-Sumamed ■ 
Coniparison, k schools 


E=37 


,19/70 


17^ 0.59 


. 19.84 


. 4.17 


1.42'; 


58.05 


11.3 1.76 ' 


Title I 

All-Day Kindergarten 


m 




(■'J 








57.07 


11.08 3.24* 


Allen-Field 
(half-day) 


E=29 
S='1.2 


22.115 ■ 
23.33 


12.3I' 


23.21 
,23.00 

> 


2.81 
2.45 




67.96 




Kagel 
(half-day) 


E= 10 
3=13 


. ■ 18.80 
18.39 


5.03' ' 

'3.84;, V 


18.40 
^ 17.31 


4.88 
■ 2.72 


0.64 


54.20 


12.02 


Pierce 
(all-day) 


, E= 10 
S=13 


21.20 
20.39 


3.16 

3.8*' 0.56 


/17.60 
15.92 


4.20 
5.1^ 


0.86 


, 54.10 


T.89 



Vieau 
(all-day) 



E= 2' 
S= 15 



24.00 0.00 
23.13 2.17 



i4 17.86 5^26 



14 



Spanish-Sumamed' 
Comparison, Vieau 
(all-day) 

* Difference is significant at the .01 levej 

E = Tested in English ; N = Numb^^ of Pupils 

S = Tested in Spanish , x s Mean 'Raw Score 

SD = Standard Deviation 



22.50 2,12 
22.27 3.06 0.l4 

18,21 in £.29' 52.29 9.96 1.7? 
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<i TABLE V ■ 

SICailPICANCE OP DIPPERENCES BETWEEN sbHOOLS » 
' METROPOLITAN READINESS PRE-READING SKILLS COMPOSIT&'"<.. 




School and Program t. 





Allen-Fieid 
(half-day) 


vs 


- (half-day) 




37 




Allen-Pield 
(half-day) 


vs 


Pierce 
(all-dAy) 


4.66* 


37 


if 


Allen-Field 
(half-day) 


\ 

vs^ 


Vieau 
V (all-day) 


0.46r- 


29 




Kagel 
(half-day) 


vs 


Pierce 
(all-day) 


0.22 ■ . 


.. 18, 




Kagel ^ 
(half-day) 1^ 


\ ys 


Vieau 
(all-day) 


0.91 


10 




° Pierce 
■ ;„ ( all-day) 


vs 


Vieau 
(all-day) 


0.96 


10 



Diff€irehce is Isignificant beyond the .01 level of con^dence 
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, TABLE VI ' ' " . ' 

LANGUAGE m^i piWUiC. PRip M « PUPlis 

" ■ ■ ' I- 
• , ■> i' <\ 



School 




^ « l^age Categories 



Language 





English ■ 



Swinish :wlthSpani3h , ^ 
tot ., asaHoie .^^^^^ 
Language , 



Allen-Md 

Holmes 
Kagel' 
Pierce 




m \ 18 



Twtoty-seventh ' 25 ',)■ M 



Total 






, ;10' ' '37 


6 


22 




22 




15 


17 


1 8 


1 

5 




.3 , 


25 




8 


5 


I * 

< 


8' 


35 ' 


5, 


22 


■'■7 


33 


18 


r 5 


8 


36- 


1 

i 


5 


8 


1^ 


12 ■ 


0 0 


' )■- 


12 


■ 1 




18 


72 




1 ' T 


. 10 




j 




j 


14 


* 


15 .11 




29" 


22 


16 ■ 




30 
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VII. MONITOR OP FIRST AND SECOND LANGUAGE READIN^4£VEU 
' LOWER PRIMARY, 1975-197^, ^ 
PERCENT IN EACH LEVEL 




MEDIAN 
READ0O 
lEVEL 

'ERIC 



TABLE VIII 

PtllL PROCESS IN SECOND lANGUAGE ARTS, C(»IPREHENSION 



in i.^ont6AL 


Kindergarten 
N Schools = 1 
N Pupils = 20 
io Achievement 


Lower Primary 
N Schools = 3 
N pupils = 6q 
Achievement 


Middle Primary 
N Schools - 5 
N Pupils = 105 
io Achievement , 


Upper Primary 
N Schools = 1+ 
N Pupils = 82 
^ Achievement 




ESL=10 


SSL=10 


ESL=22 SSL=3a 


ESL=l+lt SSL=61 


£SL=23 SSL=b9 


Greetings 


ho 


50 ' 


100 


100 


91 


95- 


' 100 


97 


Leave-Staking 


50 


50 


IOC 


97 


98 


90 


100 


80 


Courtesy 


30 


70 


100 


87 


93 


71+ 


loo 


97 


Health 


50 


30 


100 


8k 


. 91 


7l*' 


78 


66 


Age 


70 


ko 


100 . 


89 


98 


72 


•78 


66 , 


Weather 


70 


60 


100 




93 


75 


76 


66 


Classroom Directions 


50 


1+0 


100 


87 


91 


77 ' 


100 


73 


and Expressions 








81+ 






95 


73 


Classroom Objects 


60 


60 


95 


91 ■ 


72 


and Locations 
















66 


Parts of the Body 


70 


30 


95 V - 


89 


93 


67 


100 


Body Actions 


V 60 


10 


95 


81+ 


81+ 


59. 


95 


66 


Identifying Actions 


? 60 


-10 


95 > 


79 


80. 


59. 


78 


61 


Colors 1 


50 


10 


95 


92 


98 


SO ■ 


100 


97 


Numbers 


ko. 




' 86 


76 


■ 95 


^92 


95 


97 


Calendar 


ko 


10 


1*5- - 


61 


66 


82 


82 


95 


Time 














..:69 


5i» 


Clock 


80 


ko 




2 


■ 1+1 


36 • 


Days 


60 


60 • 




8 


75 


;+6 


'86 


95 


Months 


80 


90 






68 


52 


91 


93 


Seasons 


ko 


70 


36 


2 


77 


^1 


69 


56 



N Schdtsis = Number of Schools Reporting 
N Pupilsv = Number of Pypils Reporting 



ESL •= Number ?:nglish as a Second Language Pupils 1 5 O 
SSL = Number Spanish as a Second Language Pupils J-UO 



TABLE n 

PUPIL PROGRESS lU SECOND lANGUAGE ABTS, SPEAKING 



Vocabulary 
in Context 


Kindergarten 
N Schools = 1 
N Pupils = 20 
^ Achievement 


Lower Primary 
N Schools = 3 
N Pupils = 60 
^ Achievement 


Middle Primary 
N Schools = 5 
N Pupils = 105 
$ Achievement 


Upper Primary 
N Schools =1+ 
4 N Pupils = 62 
io Achievement 




ESL=10 


SSL=10 


. ESL=22 


SSL=38 


ESL=4it SS'L=61 


ESL=23 SSL=59 




70 


50 


100 


• 

84 


80 


85 


95 


95 


Leave -taking 


50 


60 


100 


82 


. <81+ 


77. • 


95 


76 • • 


Court PS V 


70 


20 


100 


71 - • 


8^ 


61+ 


100 


91 


Health 


ko 


70 


100 


66 


81+ 


61+ 


. 78 


61 


Age 




60 


100 


' 76 


91 


66 


78 


^61+ ■ 


Weather 


i 


50 


55 


61 


89 


61 


78 


62 


Classroom Directions 


60 


60 


95 


66 


77 


59 


91 


69' 


and Expressions 


















Classroom Objects 


1^0 


ko ■ 


95 


- 61 


77 


51+ 


100 


69 ' 


and Locations 


















Parts of the Body 


. ko 


70 


95 


71 • 


81+ 


57 


78 


61+ 


Body Actions 


50 


80 


95 


■63 


61 - 


k3 


' 69 • 


62 -s. 


Identifying Actions 


50 


:.80 


95 


50 


61+ 


1+8 


73 


57 " 


Colors 


30 


80 


95 • 


76 


91 » 


81+ 


100 


95 


Numbers % 


• 60 




91 


66 


75 


82 


91 


95 


Calendar 


20 


80 


36 






57 


82 


96 


Time 


















Clock 




30 


5 


5 


■ 25 


11 


56 


52 ' 


Days ^ 


ko 


20 


n 


10 


■ 59 


33 


78 


96 I 


Months 






5 




j6 


11 ■ 


82 


95 


Seasons 


■ 10 




59 


2 


1*3 • 


26 


'65 


L 



N Pupils =^ Number of Pupils Reporting 

% Achievement = Percent of Pupils Demonstrating Skill 



SSL = Number Spanish as a Second Language/ Pupils 



TABLE X 



WM PRMARY PERFORMANCE ON THE mOPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
PRIMER F, MAY, 1976 




Bilingual 
Progran Total 

Allen-Pield; 

Holmes 

Kagel 

Pierce 

27tii Street 

Vieau 



' Title I. 
Reading 
Program 

'/''■ ' 

■ Title' r 
''.Projram 



Listening for Sounds 



l^lax, Possible Score 
X SD 



32 33.62* 6.55 



13 

8' 

10 

13 
25 
13 



36.31 
31.13 
32.50 
31.62 

32.64 
37.23 



1.75 
9.29 

7.89 
7.7? 

1.42 



98 30.39 7.06 



Reading 



Max. Possible Score 
=33 . 

X SD 



82 .•26.V 6.2c 



13' 


30.00 


1.63 


15 


30.73 


8 


22.63 


9.55 


8 


28.88 


10 


25.10 


6.28 


10 


30.10 


13 


27.08 


6.24 


13 


29.31 


25 


26.12 


6.67- 


14 


31.50 


13 


29.5^ 


3.48 


16. 


29.00 



98 26.19 5.7^ 




Numbers 

Max. Possible Score = 3^ 



English 
X ' SD 



76 29.99 2.75 



1.87 

3.39 
3.o4 

2.1^ 

2.18 

3.33 



478 25.^7 



N 



8 

,4 
'Q- 
11 
11 



Spanish 
X SD' 



41 25.17 8.30 



13.88 0.35 

21.50 12.23 

28.46 7.03 

26.64 4.41 

32.71 0.76 
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> Difference between Bilingual Program Total and Title I Reading P&gram is significant at the .01 
; level of confidence, (t=3.l8) 
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Group 



Bilingual 
Comparison 



TABLE n 



COilPARISQNS OF ACHIEVEMOT OF BILMU£ PROGI^ 

mm mmmi pupii^* at two levels, mgarm and mr prmy • 




76' 



■ KHmARTP, METROPOLITAN READINESS TFSTS, 1975 

Language ■ " Meaning 

I SD 



10.26 2.95 
8.57 ■ 3.01 




8.85 2.67 
63 2.50 3.01** 



Numbers 
X, SD t 



12.68 , kM 
10.86 , 3.86 1.59 



i 

I 



Group 


N 


Listening for Sounds 
X SD t 


Reading 
?. SD t 


N 


Numbers 
X St t • 


Bilingual 
Comparison 


71 
17 


3^.75 5.56 ■ ^ 
30.59 ?.99 ' 3.02** 


27.90 5.61 

2if.59 ^^.51 2.59*** 


76 
17 


29.99 2.75 

25.117 lt.23.'^.21^HHf 



* Spanish-sumamed pupils 'in regular , I/)wer Primary at Kagel and Vieau Schools 
** Difference is significant at .01 level of confidence 
Difference is signifijoant at .02 leVel of confidence' 
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TABLE XII 



LOWER PRIMARY PERFORMANCE ON THE MEflROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT M 
BY LENGTH OP TIE B BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



Time in 

Program^ 


Listening for Sounds ^.^^ 
N X , SD t' 


Reading ■ 
N X SD t 


Numbers 
N X SD t 


One. Year 
Two Yeaiis 


^■55 32.'89 6.93 

■27 , 35.11 ^5.5 1.57 


, 55 25.91 6.5I1 ■ 

27 29.11 W9 2M* 


76 28.62 5.^ 

IK) 27.65 6.65, 0.79 



* Difference is significant at the .01 level b,f confidence ^ 

TABIiimi 



m PRIMARY PERFORMANCE ON W METROPOLITAN ACHJEVMENT TESTS 
BY PARTICIPATION IN TITIE I MATH PROGRAM 





Bilingual Progran Group ' ' , 


N 


X 


SD 


t 


Title I Math, 


15 


27.i^7 






Non-Title I Math 


102 




6.01 • 


■ 0.73 
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TABIH m. MONITOR OP FIRST AND SECOND LANGUAGE -READINO 

MIDDLE PRIMARY, 1975-1976 
PERCENT IN EACH LEVEL 





EGLISH fiO:©IANT 


« 




SPANISH 


DOMINANT 


^ " — 




English 


Spanish 


English 




Spai 


lish 




READING 
LEVELS 


1£VELS 

• 


Nov, 
N=6Q 


Jan 
K=78 


Mar 

N=79 


Jun 
N=92 


Nov 
N=13 


Jan 
N=35 


Mar 
N=35 


Jun 
N=5i- 


Nov 
N= 3 


Jan 

Nsif 


Mar 
N=7 


Jun 

N=lif 


Nov 
N=5^ 


Jan 
N=53 


Mar 
N=64 


Jun 
N=65 












\ 


- 


✓ 


2 










13 


if 


5 


3 


Pre 


1 










1 






\i 




2 






2 


2 


3 


3 


r 


2 








• 


7 




5, 










, 


1| 


11 


3 




2 


3 


13 


17 


.16 


✓ 




17 


13 


2 


\ 




3 


8 




9 


8 


.6 


3 


k 




9, 


9 


19 


1 


9 


3 


3 






'2 • 


5 


111 


9 


9 


6 




5 


' 20 


.28 


,8' 








3 


8 






5 


2 


7 


11' 


0 
I. 




: 5 


6 


7 


21 


25 


16 


\ 


12 


11 


12 


2 


6 


2 


J 


15 


33 


22' 


18 


6 






6 ' 


15 


19 




■ 1 


3 


12 










18 


11 


20 


ia 


'7 


. 8' 




15 


10 






6 












5 




8 


6 




■ 8 


9 




If' 


1^1 ■ 


11 




















2 




16 


■ 9 


• 10 

.1 






,3 


9 


\ 






















17 


10 


.11 






























2 




11 


12' . 






1 




















• 








12 










^1 


\ 
























Grade \ 


PERCENT 

OP 
TOTAL 


100 


100 


100, 


100 


17 






55 


6 


• 8 


12 ^ 


23 


100 


100 


100 


100 


PERCENT 
OF ~ 
TOTAL' 


MEDIAN 

READP&' 

o*"VEL 




5.^ 


6.2 


6.9 


2.0 


■lf.1 




6.5 


3.3 


5.8 


^1.7 


i2 




5.6 


6.t 


7.1 


MEDIAN 
READING 
lEVEL 
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PL7IL PROGRESS IN SECOND lANGUAGE ARTS, READING AND WRITING 

7 



Vocabulary 
in Context 

I 



Greetings ' 

Leave-taking 

.Courtesy 

Health 

Age 

Weather 

Classrooin Directions 
' and 'Expressions 

Cjassroom' Objects 
and Eocations ^ 

p^rtsf of the Body « 

Body Actions 

Identifying Actions ' 

Colors 

Numbers 
'Calendar . 

Time 
Clock 
Days 
Months 

ft 

Seasons 



READING 



Middle PriMry 
N Schools. = 1 ESL 
■ 2 SSL 

N Pupils = 1»0 
J Achievement . 



ESL=13 ' SSL=2? 



69 
36 
1+6 

li6 
62 
51+ 

38' 

31- 

51+ 
15 

6 

69 
69 



7 



READING 



L'pper Primary 
N Schools = 2 
N Pupils = 1*1+ 

$ Achievement 



ESL=l8 SSL=26 ^ 



30 ■ 


83 


100 


U ' 


66 


96 


11 


66 


88 


11 


66 


88 


15 


11 


. 100 


19' 


61 


81+ 




33 




U 


50 


'76 


11 


77. 


96 


11 


61 


92 


11 


5* 


; .80 


22 


77 


100 


22 , 


77 


80 


15- 


•• 61 


81+ 








k ■ 


■ltl+ 


61 



77 
66 

'83 



92 
81+ 

65 



WRITING 



Middle Priiiary 
N Schools = 1 ESL 
2 SSL 

N Pupils = 1+0 
{Achievement" 



ESL--13 SSL=27 



69 
23. 
23 
23 
1+6 

15 

8 

. 8 
15 



77 
69 



83 



IS 



50 
50' 



31 
23 
15 



16 



WRITING • ■ 
UJier Primary , 
N Schools = 2 ESL 
1 SSL 
N Pupils =28 
{ Achievement 



ESL=ll+ sSL=ll+' 



100 


76 


50 


50 




35 


A- 


35 


-85* ■ 


85 


61+ 


35 


26 


111 


^35"- 


11+ 


71 


85 


50 


78 


35 


21 


, 85 


,78 


85 


76 


57 


50 


21 


21 


71 


78 


50 


50 


28 


28 



N Schools = Number of Schools Reporting 
N Pupils = Number of Pupils Reporting 
\ Achievement = Percent of Pupils Demonstrating Skill 



LOb ' liuwuci L/.i^J-A"" w w 

SSL = Number Spanish as a Second language Pupils 



Tmxvi 



MIDDLE PRBIARY PERFORMANCE ON THE 
mOPOLITM ACHIEVEfflT TESTS, PRIMARY 1, P, MAY 1976 



GrouD 



Bilingual 
Progrcffl Total 

Allen-Pield 
|oliiies 
Kagel 
Pierce. ' 
?7th Street 
Vieau 

Title i • 
Reading Center 
and Elementary. 
Mathematics 
Projects 



Word Knowledge 
Maxum poss- 
ible 3core=35 
N X SD 

101 29.5}f5.33 

17 28. ie 6.89 
9 '26.00 6.86 
21 j50.9i 3.78 
16 27.81 7.31 
i{' 31.00, 3. 1i^ 
2^,30,86.5.92 



;863 26,00 



Word Analysis ^ 
Maxunum poss- 
ible score=^ 
N X SD 

101 32.63 7.39 

M7 33.^7 5.9'* 

9 28,67 9.12 

21 35i29 U5 

16 29.81 11.39 

ii* 33.^3 6.,5i 

2^ 32.63 ,,6,11 



' Reading 
Maxijnura poss- 
ible score='f2 
I ' X SD 



.■99 29.76 10^28 

17 27,^7 9.55 

9 22.^i| 10,22 

21 33.38 6,28 
16 29,56 10,63 
]h 25,00 15.12 

22 J;.23 6.93 



863 21,00 



Total Reading 
'lUnm poss- ' 
ible3core=77 ' 

N x ' ^ SD 

99 59.62 15.00 

V 

1,7 55.65 15.76 
■ 9 W M 
m 6^1,29 9.32 

16 57.'38 17.59 
1^ 56,00 17.80 

22 66^73 10.15 



863 i7.oo 

/ 



N 



Mathematics 
M2xi™ possible score=62" 
' English ^ Spanish 



SD 



lor 51.01 8,16 

17 ^9.77 7.78 

9 kl,22 8.69 

21 53.05 5.69 

16 I15.OO 8,88 
]k 53.50 

2k 5I08 6,ii6 

767 ^6.00 



SD 



31 3^.00 13.63 

7 27,29 1^.38 

2 11.00 9.90 

6 kisj 15.35 

9 33.89 ■6.3I' 

1 ill. 00 0.00 

6 '35.83 8.16 
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! 



ima PBIKJHY iCRUMHlIT SY IKTH OP IW; IN PROOMl 
mOPOLM JICHIEVBBT MS, PRHM 1, F, Hffl 1976 



Tile 




Total Reading 


English 


in 








PrbgraE , 


N 




SD 


■ N X 


1 year.. 


1^8 


.. 60.0 


13.9 . 


^9 50.7 


-2 years 


20 




16.2 


^ 20 52.8 




22 


. 60.7 


17.3",, 


22 ii9.3 




5 


"66.0 




5 53.6 . 






P-Ratio = 


1,0^1 


P-Ratio = 0.81 



* Difference is significant at the .01 level o 



Mathematics 



SD 



[ confidence' 





Spanish 




N 


X 


SD 


16 


39.6 


11.9 


6 


17.3 


7.8 


5 


^3.0 


5.2 



P-Ratio = 11.88* 

t-tests 
' of diiTerences 
1 yrvs, 2yr8=5,09*^ 
1 yr vs, 3 yrs=0,89 
?'yrs vs. 3'Fs=6.^7* 
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T;B1£ XVTII. "monitor op first m SECOND LANGUAGE READING imS - 
,K - , , ' UPPER PRIMARY, 1975-1976 ' 

pVs'/ ■;' ■ PERCENT IN EACH LEVEL i ' ' ' . 



R?^pG 
"'liVELS 

1 


' : 

ENGLISH Da™, 


SPANISH DOCNANT 




English 


Spanish 


English 


Spa 


nish 




READING 
lilVELS. 


Nov 


Jan 

N=56 


Mar 
N=ll8 


Jun 
N=7^' 


Npv 
N=27 


Ja« 

N=13 


Mar 
N=12 


Jun 
N=31 


Nov 
N=21 


Jan 
N=12 


Mar 
N=7 


Jun 

N=2if 


Nov 
N=38 


Jan 
N=i8 


Mar 

N=8 


Juii 

N=32, 


Pre 1 


































Pre 


1 




[ 














11 


\ 












3 


■ 


2 






/ 




2 
























2 






2 




' k 


'5 








21 


2 




3, 


■^ij:; 








3 


If 


1 


11 


2 


2 


-2 


k 






3 


22 


2 , 


19 


i8 








„ ii 


5 


17 


2 


2 


k 


10 


2 






■5 






25 


13 


11 






;5 


6 


19 


9 


15 


■ '3 


2 


If 


]^ 

I 


9 


13 • 


2 


1 


3 


— T" 

i6 


39 


.12' 




6 


> 7 


15 


21 




9 


2 


2 


2 


7 


3 


2 


2 


3 


21 




13 


19 


7 


8 


9 


28 


27 


20' 


8 


13 


k 


15 




■22'-. 




3 


'i6 


17 




53 


8' 


9 


29 


25 


25' 


2k 






k 


1 




2 




16* 


3 


33 


50 


3 


9 


-j; — 

10 




■ ,2 


25 


20 






10 


k 








3 






25 


19 


'10 


11 








2 






— 


k 
















6 


11 


12 








12 








1 


















12 


Grade k 


































Grade k 


PERCENT 
OF 

ll/iAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 




25 


24 


Jfl 


56 


52 ' 

/ 


67 


75 


100 


100 


100 


100 


PERCENT 

OP 
TOTAL 


MEDIAN 
READING 


6:7 


■7.7 
\ 


8.5 


8.8 


5.2 


8.6 


9.0 


7.8 


3.3 


6.5 


6.8 


5.1 


5.8 


7.0 


9.0 


8.1 


MEDIAN 
READING 
LEVEL 



0 



GrouD 



UPPEl PRBIARY WOMCE ON THE .' 

•mnm Am™ READING ms, miw, i97f 




tlaxiiB possible score=50 

■ N X SD 



Reading 
Maximum possible score=^5 



• Total Reading 
jlaximum possible 3core=95 



SD 



Bilingual 
^rograja Total 


■ 96 


22.9 


12.5 


■ 92 


^6.8 


7.7 


89 


59.1 


lO.li 


jillen-Pield 




33.5 


10,3 


19 


. 17,9 . 


■6.9 




51.^ 


16.2 


Holmefl 




13.3 


7,6 


7 


lU 


3.7 


7' 


29.1. 


?.7 


Kagel 


' 19 


28,6 


12.6 


16 


■ ai.* 


10.6 


1* 


36.2 


20,7 


Pierce 


18 


19.7 


10.8 • 


18 


16,6 


6.1 


18 




^ \l\ 


27th Street 


5 


29.2 


15,5 

1 


■ 5 


19.0 


8.9 


5 


*6.2 


.25.0. 


Vieau 




15.37 


7.5 


27 


13,6 


5.2 


26 


29.2 


11.6 


Title I 
Reading Center 


1,031 


iloo 




1,031 


1'1,5 




1,031 


2J[,0 ' 





GrouD 



Bilingual 
Program Tptal 



Allen-Field 

Holmes 

Kagel 

r 

Pierce '■ 
•/ 

^■''th Stieet 
Vieau / 



Title /I Mathe- 
matics Project 



' ,, TABLE XX , ' " 

UPPER PMY PERPORINCE ON THE 
MOPOLITAN ACHIEVn-lENT MATHH'IAIICS TESTS 
ELEMENTM, MAY 19?6 




hath Computation 

possible" score=4v 
N ^' X SD 



C5S 
10S 



16J 



8.0 
8.5 



22 
? 

16 
18 

6 

26 



21.1 
12,0 
23.8 
1II.8 
26.2 

i?.5 



8.0 

U 
5.1 
9.9 
6.8 



?39 15.00 



I'.jatli Conceptij 
^laximm .possible scores^ 
N ■ X , SD . 

87E 1?.? 8.2 



18 



12 
18 
5 

26 



20,3 

iy 
25r1 

23.2 
15.5 



7.9 
?.0 

6.? 
5.3 

8.2 



739 1^.50 



Pruolem Solving . 
MaxiM possible score=35 
N X SD 

91E -I3.7 6.1 



20 



18 

5 

26 



17.0 
,9.6 
17.2 
11.0 

\ik 
11.8 



739 11.00 



5.8 
.3.2 
5.6 
^.7 
10.7 

i9 



Total toth 



Maxim possible score=1'15, 
N • SD 

8$E 51.1 ' 19.9 



18 61.6 

7 "38.0 

11 , 70.9 

^8 39.1 

5 6y 

26 U 



739 39.00 



i3.? 

11.2 
13.6 

13.^ 
26. 1' 
16.I1 
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'h 



7 



CWiTIVE PWRflANCE OF UPPER PRMY BILpUAL PROGM PUPIIi 
ON THE mOPOM ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, EMM, ^ . 
mVEI'EJT OR NON-HMENT IN SPSCIAL READM AND ffl PROGRAI^IS, M 19(6 



Bilingual . Total Reading Total Math 

, ' ■ Progran f «jn ' + 

Groups • N X SD t ■ . N , i SD t 

Title I Mh ' • , , • 5' '' 63.2 16,5 

Non.TitleI»'' , ' ', 8} JOi ' 19.8 1.6^' 

Title I Reading ' ' 26 / 37.65 17.9 ' 

M-Titie I Reading - ^ 39.'71 l8.2 0.i^9 ■ \ 

i. ■ V 



^ Bilingual Reading Center ' 21 ' 25.^/ 8i.1 

Non-Bilingual Rea'ding Center 68 ^3.32 , 18.2 6,31* 
* Difference is significant at the .01 level of confidence 



• 177 



miE XXII 



Group, 



\3i 



f . 



■ ^' . 4 ' 

' PERP0EMANCE OP UPm PRIMARY BMUAL PROGRAM PUPILS' 
BY LANGUAGE DOMIANCE' ON PRUEBAS DE I£CTURA, I£VEL 1CE8, JUNE 197o 




'^Language 
rOoDiinance 



Total'' ! 




jslXillguai 




Program 


•■B' 


illen-Pield 


E 


Holmes 




• 




Kagel ♦ 


J 


*■ 0 


S 


i 


, . B 


Pierce' 


. ' E 

1 


Vieai 


1 

,E 




• 3 



# B = English, Dominant 
S= " 



Vocabulary 
Maxiu 
Possible Score=fc 



Comprehension 
Majdmun 
Possible S*c'ore=to 
' I ' SD 



3 



4 



33.5 3.8 

26.0 '\A 

29.7 3.*^ 
.39.5 . 



8. ,• 36.8 J.I;' ' •'360 5 



25.2 6.6 

22.0 3.5 

27.0 XT 

%(} 0.0 



,4 ■ 17.67 3.6 
2'-' 29.0 1.^ 

,5 'io.ii 




Total . 
Maximum 
Possible Score=80 
I SD' , 

15.1 13.7 ( 

■65.f 21.1 
'57.4 15.9 

59.0 9.5 



•i|8,0,' 2.5 

■ 56.7 6.7, 

P 0.7 

73.0 3.6 

s 

31.8 7.2 

50.a, 5.7 

38.2' iW 



TABLE mV ^ 
PBBPORMANCE ON THE INPOT/tARAIBFUSB T^TT 



. . lopttt Paraphrftife ;;:.:^. ' Total 

■ jfcoSua Maxlinuilf' ' MaxlfflMm ; 

Group N Possible 3oore=23 Possible Sco3:^24 . . Possible Scp2^47 

* X 3D c X SD - ' ^ 9P . . 

♦ Field Teit W 13.9 5.5 . l4.t ' ^^.2 '" 28^0 

Grades If imd 5 ■ . ^ ^ ■ ' 



A ' COMPARISON OF 
B0¥6 AND GIRLS -ON 




( 



,xLIHGUAL PROCSRAM AND REGUIAR . PROCJRAM 
SELF-TONCEPT mVEHTORY, SPRING, 1976 



'ihlrd Grade Spaniah-Surnamed Pv5)ll8 



orth Side 

Bilingual Class 
♦ Boys 
Girls 

Regular Class 
Boys 
Girls 

South Side 

Bilingual Class 
Boys 



Regular Class 
Boys 
Girls 



N 



TOTAL SELF-CONCEPT 
T SD 



12 
10 



11 

,15 



10 
10 



15 
Ik 



*^6lff«f<iice; is significant at the .01 level 
N » NumSer 9jf|puplls „ 



Ik. 9 
15.7 



lU.6 
15.3 



■ 3'- 

12.7 
46.3* 



1.7 
1.7 



2.1 
1.7 



1.9 
1.2 



13.7 2.9 
11*. 7 2.U 



L 



156 - 



. 97 




i 



A WARIS(2^^^0F OllTCois ON CUim 
BY mD^GRADE BILINGUAL PROGRAM AND COMPARISCN PUPII^, APRIL |f , , 




Cultural 
Attitude 
Scale 



Number of Pupijf Tested 
and Ethnic Background . 



Group 



Mexican- ' ■ Puerto 
Anglo American Rican Other Total 



Meitfi ^Subtest Scores 



Cultural Cultural 
Attitude ^ Knowledge 



SD 



J. 



Anglo. 



V, 

c 



0 



8 



3 

2 



1 12 
0 11 



Mexican-American - X 

C 




l|.l6 0,il9 

0.37 
t = O.W 

df.= 21 

),f\ 0.19 

t =' jiso* 

df= 13 



/" 



SD 



iJf,o8 i.'*^ 

1^1.91 0,29 

t = i.9$' 

df = 21 

13.12 2.03 

13.29 1.28 

|t = 0.20 , 
df= 13 




TABLE XXVII 

A comparison' OP pre)4>ost mean scores 

ON THE CAREER PREPARATION SURVEY 



Pretest. PoJttest 
1/29/76 5/19/76 
Maximum Possible Score=55 



Students Testet'd 
Both Pre/Post 



N 
3D 

t test for 
differences ■ 
between means 



10 
2J1.20 
5.65 

5.76* 



11 
27^.36. 
5.87 



N , ' - . b 

^f^Ypx Difference 9,* 50 

'sb of Difference 3*72 

t test^for differ- 
ences between 

paired observations 6.24* 



♦ Difference is significant at^Qj* 



vbeycaad the •Ol level of confidence 



186 



^ 158 - 



V 



lUnM KAUl 1 - SXTUHKLT DtfORTAMt 
1 - TEXT ZMPOMAMT 
3 • OfPORTAMT 



% • Of unu mpttiTANOi 

) . Of MO DfrOATAMOl 



FACTOR 



cmacAL 



TKHWCAL 

_S4 Et* 



1 2'. 0 2.0 I 3.0 
U.O 2.0'IV 1.0 



H.8. Attendance Record |2.0 2.0-^ 1.0 2.0 

H. 3. Extracurricular ActlvltleB U.O ^.5 I U.O 
H. 3. Grade* in General 12.7 2.3.1^^ 2^ 



3.0 



/l.O 



Scores on Emnloymen t Tests 12. 
• "Conmletlon o^ the Application 

i ^Form (.Heatp *«S T Legibili ty) 2-0 2-0 

• Attitude Toward work V- 1-3 I 1.0 ^-^fh^^ ^' 

Ability to L ;q , 2.0 I 1.0 2.0^ 1.0 1. 



SiLtt 



SIRfXQI ^: 



1.0 



1.0 2,0 



2.0 



i 



bet Algng Wltfe Others 
Knowledge of a ^ 
I^erBonal Career Ctoal 
Conqprletlon of a, Hon- Job 
RelAtei^Vpcatlonal !nralnlng 
Program 



2.0310. 



, %yglcal. ATMllty 



Bilingual Language CapablUtj 

♦ Students, Nb9 
^H^ Eiiqployerfl, N«90 



1 



2.0 



2.0 



hi. 



2.2 



2.0 



2.0 



1.7 2.3 



1.2 



2.0 



ERIC 




miSON OF PRE-POST SCORES ON DIAGNOSTIC MSH lEST 



Level 7-8 
Ko8.cluszko 

.^Wellff' 
■ West 



3 TOTAL 

f 



Level 9 ■ 
KoBcluszko 
Wells 
West 

^lom 



Number 
Pup 



15' 



12 



36 



10 



USAGE 



(ItO items) 



X Pre Test 

I '' SD 



25.13 5.11 

25.89' 2.33 

• 31.33 l.^ 

27.39 > '+•90 



3.68 
18.50 5.50 
28.00 3.'+l 

25.60 ,5..39 



X Post Test 



SD 



31.06 3.93 
28.55 ^+.86 



29.33 2.63 

27.50 3.50 

30.20 3.'t3 

29iO 3.38 



Difference 
Between Means 
1 var t 



3.27 5.68 2.23 
oM 5.36 0.25' 
0.25;^i*.83 0.18 

1.17 5.'t8vl'. 



3.00 2.6Jt ^.96 
9.,0(].2.83>.50 
?t^0 2.95' 1.67 

f 

3.80 3.7^ 3.22* 



COMPOSITION 



LITERATURE 




Percent of PupUs Who Accomplished Task 
Write 1 ijaragraph Wy|te Suniiary 
Pre ' Post Pri Post 



33 


66 




67. 


22 


% 


22 


U 


33 




0 


63 


'31' 


69 


V) 


67 



Write 
Pre 

33 

0 
0 

■10 ' ^ 



Post 

33 

0 

.3,0 



Association Explication 
Pre Post ■ Pre Post 

33 j 33 .33 33 



0 '0 ' 0 50 

0 20 0 80 



10 



20 10 



50 



% 



m 



TABLE m 



pre/post achievement by grade ievel on the 
pimsieur test op spanish ^ting proficiency, ievel a 



\ 



ERIC 



Wiiimii 



PRE/POST SCORES ON BILI^IGUAI, TYPING I TEST 



Subtest 



.possible 
Points'^ 



Parts of 
■Typewriter 



.Word Division 



Dictation 



Proofreadilig ' 



• Words per, 
minute ' 
English 
1»rror8^ 
/ Spanish • 
errors 



Word Division 



.22 
21 



?6 
50 



19 
11 



0) 
C 



15 E 

>15 S- 





, South Division 
(Students Tested in Eflglfsh or Spanish) 



19 10.95 5.83 
19 3.16 2,3lt, 



19 3.37 0., 
19 >5.63' 1.^9 



18 52.06 27,23 
19' ' 38.32 . 9.29 



18 
19 



12- 
12 



10 
10 



Rating 

Satisfactory 



17 



Litter Form 

Er|c^°°. Unsa^ac^ryi iS ; 



or 



SD 



6.06'" i.06 
5.1+7' 2.96 



■pdsttest 
Only 



Posttestv 



SD 



16.79 '*.26^ 
ll+.ll 5.70' 



2.32 1.59 
,5.68 1.56 



61.56 12.91 
39'.8i* 6.56 

K 



■9.33. 3.59 
B.32 1.8I1 



3I1.83 7.02 

.5.67 3.0lt 

32'.33 -^.36 
8.li2 



Possible 
Points 



1|.66» .12 
'9,0l|* 



2.28 
0.12 



1.92 
1.13 



6.06* 
li.05» 




'7.90 0.83 
:8.70 1^.27 



■Lincoln/West . 
(Students Tested ^"f^Ush or SoanishJ 



8 



Pi'e « hi 
Post = 
76E 



N 



15 6^20 2.51 



15 



15 

V 

111 



5OS 1 



17E 
LIS 



111 
1 



Ml 



I SD 



kM 1.20 




■■31.8^ -7.07 



5.«2 >.19 



X SD 



9.60 2.50 



I1.6O 1.31 



3.92* 



66.6V. 7,.liO 
ii8100 0.00 




^6,9^^ 8.09,- 



16 (<)4) satisfactory ' 
.» ■ 

7 (W) satisfactory , 



. E ^-English ^, . , | 

l/=£f of students (or pupils elementary) 

X' = Mean Raw Score ^ ". . J94 
SD^ Standard Deviation ' , 

t = Test of Dlf ferencfe between Means ^ _ 

- ^. ,^.n^f^oMt at the .01 level 



195 



Responses 

Number of Respondents 
Language of Respondents 



1) Student's first language 

^' English 
Spanish 
• Ho response 

( 

2) Language ski^s vHich improved 
because of ^lingual Progr^" 

English 

Unders|anding 

Speaking 
■s, Reading ■ 

\'' ■• . Writing 

Mo improvement 



Spanish 



,3) School jSchievemSt compared 

with last yea? 
1.^ Better 
Same 

*. Worse • 

No response 




Understanding 
Speaking 
■Jleading 
'Writing 




Respciser (Con't) 
Itober, of Respondents 
Language of Respondents 



f) Learning acquired through . ■ 

Bilingual Progrto 
' . . . Latin AiDcrlcan history 
latin American culture 
, ' English language- skills, , 
Spanish language skills ■ 
Coimunlty, problems. . 
! Career opportunities 
Continuing education 
, ■. ' « opportunities 



'A- 



5) Bilingual Program assisted 

student in preparation for life 
■ -after , graduation 
■ Yes 
A little 

No ^ ' 

ko response ' 



6) Classes enrolled in turrently; 

Spanish for Spanish Speakers 
. liping 

Career education- 

Eiigllsh-for Latinos 



7) Student would'' recomend above. ' * 
courses to a friend or relative 

Yes , . • \ 
No 

No response 



Kosciuszko 

12^ a? 

E,'. S' 



3 


2k; 


3 


1 


3 


2i 


• 1 




1 


22 


,0 


1 


9 


'69 


■ 7- 


k 


1 


^9 


1. 


■1. 


0 


16 


■ 1 


1 


1 . 


35 


' 0^' 


0 



1+ 



60 

k ' 20 
3 „ 2 
1 , 5 



11 


82 


8 


■ 5 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 



6 
1 



75 
10 
2 



Lincoln 

8 . 5 
E . S 



5 k 

■2 1 

0 0 

1 0 



7 

.1 

0 



k 
0 

1-^ 



South 

25 Ii9 
e! S 



19 25 

18 22 

8 21 

22 33 

11 18 

Ih 27 

17 29 



12 '32 
9 11' 

0 k 



23 hk 

^ 9' 

.0 5 

0 7- 



VeUs 

10 6 

E S. 



8 

■'9 
■'8 

9^ 
7 

^ 7 
It 



' 9 
1 

0 

0 



6 

0 
0 
0 



22 il 

1 1 

2 1 



10 

0 

1 

9 



0 
0 
3 



9 
0 
1 



6 
0 
0 



West 
1 1 

E S 



\ 0 
1 0 

1 1 

1 0 
0 0 

0 0 

1 1 



. Total 
56 M 

E .8 



Ik 

32 55 

18 li6 

it8 111 

20 73 

22 kl 

23 .5! 



31 \03 
16 

7 

,2 9 \ 



53 137 

8 U 

? -6 

U 21 



1 1 ^ 

0.0' 
0^ 




k5 133 

7. 

^ k 



ON. 

0\' 



Respcnses (Con't) 
Wer of Respondents 



Koflcluszko 

•a? 




.8) Studejit would learn more 
as8,igned homework 
Yes 
. No " 
No response 



9) Post-high 'school graduation 

.plans . I 
• Work 
Study 

Armed 'services 
Otheir 



Student opinion of Bilingual 



a) Too much emphasis on Spanish- 
Americaji culture " | 

' 'True 

.False ' ■ 
No response 
' , ■ ■ 

b) T90 mch emphasis on Anglo- 
American culture 

'True • ^" 
False ■ ', 
* ' No response 





1^ 19 

,U 26 
0 k 



18 I 



1 .3 



'1 1 



ERIC 



E = English 
. ' S ' Spanish 



31 81 
23 58 

2 9 



/ 



15 3 

6 .:Vi 



ta6le .XXXIV, 

RE3P0NSB TO 'PAR??W SURyEY 




Language 
Skilllj^ 

Iftideratanding 

Speaking 

Reading 

Writing 

No linprovement 



English 
Skills 

15 

■r 

17 
2 



Spanil 
Skills 



PercentTtesponse 

Both. Engliah 
and 

Spaiiiah .Skill a' 

22 '-'28 . 

x!^ ' ■ . ^3 
22 53 
17 '55. 
it . k 



ERIC 



2. ' Haa yoiar chli^ made good progreaa in achool work - 

this year? • 

3. rHa3 the Bilingual Program helfi^d to increase- your^ 

child' a pride in hiaAer Lal^n^erican .background? 

4. In your opinion, ia the Bilingual Program accepted " 
aa a regular parji of the achool program? , 

,5. HOW many bilingual parent me etinga have you attended this year? 
None =' 1lV One -or.two =■ 22J^ore than two 

6. Have you visited the school to . . 

^ meet with the teacher? ^ 
attend a school function? 
9d^nd a parent meeting^ 
,attend a school program? 
observe a class? 

7. Would your child leam more^if he/she had homework 
. . in . ^ • ^ 



Yea/ 


No 


No, 
keaponse 


89 


0 


. 11' 


89. 


.0 


' ' 1.1 


91 


0 


' 9 



elementary? 
jxanior high? 
secondary? 



re^] 



8. CWBBAG stands for a Latin organization i^^ch is 



a teacher union, 

a credit unioh. 

a^ parent/coniminity group. 

a church group, /y** 

I don't know. 

No Response 
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